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Autumn Winds, 


Moaning and sighing they greet mine ear, 
Murmuring heralds of death ; 

Flinging their banners of leaflets sear, 
Fanning my brow with their breath. 

‘s made Brown are the leaves that go fluttering by, 
Hurrying on to the snow ; 

Bare are the limbs of the treetops high, 


> Wavering to and fro. 

Sorrowful quivering autumn wines! Sorrowful murmuring autumn winds 
Twas but a short year ago; Sadly I watched thee alone ; 

We watched thee together, my darling and I, And like a balm on my sorrowful keart, 

Canads As the tall treetops waved too and fro. Falleth thy quivering moan. 

Silent she sat as they bent to the breeze, Blow lightly ye whisperers over the spot 
And wrestled like warriors brave ; That holds all my heart loveth best ; 

Knowing that soon would thy quivering sighs Stir not too rudely the grasses that wave, 
Rustle the grass on her grave. Low over my darling ones breast. 


rk. 


Brown are the leaves that go fluttering by, 
Hurrying on to the snow ; 

Bare are the limbs of the treetops high, 
Wavering to and fro. 

Silent I sit as they bend to the breeze, 
Wrestling like warriors brave ; 

Watching the winds as they quiver and sigh 
Over my darling ones grave. 
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WHY DID HE DO IT? 





By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WEDDED TO MISERY.”’ 





The college campus was scintillating 
with electric lights and Chinese lanterns 
which vied with the full radiance of the 
moon in decking the scene of the class- 
day féte. Soft entrancing strains floated 
across the lawn from the gay pavilion 
where the students led their fair partners 
through the mazes of the stately minuet 
or the seductive waltz. The elm-trees 
cast dancing shadows all down the avenue 
where light trailing gowns swept in and 
out of the shrubbery, ‘‘soft eyes looked 
love to eyes that spake again,’’ and the 
balmy air was stirred with laughter and 
perfume. 

Under the arching trees one couple 
after another strolled by in moods that 
ranged ‘‘from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe.’”? ‘There were half a hundred 
pairs of flirts, but at least two honest 
lovers, for Aleck Sharon, the valedicto- 
rian was walking there with Gladys Marks. 

‘* How lovely it is here!’’ she murmured 
as they followed slowly in the wake of 
her brother Rorie and her cousin, Evelyn 
Marks. ‘‘I should think you would be 
sorry to leave it all. You and Rorie have 
had such good times here together, and 
this has been the scene of such triumphs 
for you, Aleck. Oh, you don’t know 
how proud I am of your college career!” 

He bent his fine head to catch the 
happy light in her eyes. 

‘Tl am glad it isso for your sake,’’ he 
said, pressing to his side the little hand on 
which shone a new betrothal ring. ‘I 
care more for your praise, Gladys, than 
for any honors the world can heap upon 
me. Perhaps I should feel more sad at 
the thought of leaving college, if there 
were not so many sweet hopes before me, 
but the knowledge that you are to be my 
wife, Gladys, makes the future very fair 
to me.”’ 

‘I am glad,”’ she answered softly. ‘‘I 
would rather make you happy than any- 
thing in this world. I owe you so much 
already!’’ 


‘*Me, Gladys?” 

‘You have done so much for Rorie 
You know how wild he was when Pap 
sent him away to college. It used to ve 
me a great deal. But I think he ha 
settled down now.”’ 

‘*] hope so,” said Aleck guardedly fe 
he had not forgotten Rorie’s last wine 
party to the sophomores for which he had 
lectured him soundly. 

‘* Rorie admires you so much, dear, and 
he trusts you implicitly. 1 know you have 
had a vast influence over him—you and 
Jeannette.”’ 

‘‘] think Jeannette had more to do 
with it than 1 had,”’ said Aleck smiling. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know but that you are 
right,’’ Gladys admitted. <‘‘I am very 
sorry Jeannette could not come to-night. 
It must be dreadful to have to wear that 
bandage over her eyes all the time.” 

«1 don’t think she minds the temporary 
inconvenience,”’ said Aleck, ‘‘ but she has 
always before her the awful dread of total 
blindness. Dr. Mahon says there is only 
one thing that can save hersight. Father 
is going to take her to Berlin in the fall, 
where she will have an operation per 
formed on her eyes.’’ 

‘‘Poor girl! She is so brave about it, 
too. She plays the piano just as much 
as ever, for she says she means to master 
it without her eyes. Oh, what a dreadful 
thing it would be if she were to go 
blind, Aleck! I think it would kill 
Rorie, for Jeannette says she would never 
marry and be a burden to him.”’ 

Aleck was silent. He loved his sister 
with a depth of devotion such as only one 
of his temperament could feel. He loved 
Rorie Hazlehurst, too, as dearly as his 
own brother. They had been chums all 
through college and were known every- 
where as ‘‘the Gemini’’ or twins, from 
the fact of their intimacy and a singular 
personal resemblance which no one could 
fail to remark. And yet the thought of 
entrusting his precious sister to Rories 
care had almost filled him with doubt. 

‘‘God grant that Jeannette may nevét 
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have that cause for unhappiness,”’ he said 
fervently. 

«Or any other,’’ Gladys responded. 

Then as though some association of 
ideas had suggested the question, she 
asked abruptly : 

“Do you think my cousin Evelyn is 
a handsome woman, Aleck ?’’ 

‘‘I never admired her,’’ he said as 
his eyes followed the tall proud figure on 
Rorie’s arm. ‘‘To be candid, Gladys, 
I never even liked her.”’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t either,’’ she said as 
though the confession gave her infinite 
telief. ‘‘ But I have often tried to like 
her. I feel very sorry for her, Aleck.’’ 

‘‘She is not your own cousin ?”’ 

‘‘No; but she is so much alone. She 
has no one to take care of her, no money 
of her own and no prospects.”’ 

Aleck was still looking at Evelyn which 
Gladys was not, and there was something 
in the languid adulation of her attitude 
toward Rorie, the poise of her expressive 
neck that opened Aleck’s eyes very sud- 


denly. 

“Ah!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ That is her 
game, is it? The penniless protézée has 
a fancy for Rorie’s fortune !”’ 

‘“What did you say, dear?’’ Gladys 
asked innocently. 

‘‘T think your cousin Evelyn can take 
care of herself. Don’t bother your tender 
little heart about her. Shall we go in 
now, darling? I think it is getting a 
little damp out here.”’ 

She yielded without demur and they 
crossed the lawn toward the college. It 
is remarkable how indifferently one may 
give up a scene of pleasure when all places 
are made alike by the presence of one 
person! But on the way they were stopped 
by a breathless messenger who thrust into 
Aleck’s hand a telegram. 

‘“‘T have been hunting you everywhere,’’ 
he gasped as he drew Aleck under the 
light that gleamed from the stone newel- 
post of the college entrance. 

“What is it?’’ Gladys cried. 
Aleck !”’ 

He had staggered against the stone 
balustrade with a low cry. The telegram 
fell from his nerveless fingers and Gladys 
caught it up. Afar off the sound of the 
happy assemblage of which they had been 
apart but a moment before, the floating 
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strains of music and the twinkling lights 
seemed like the taunting phantasmagoria 
of a dream. On that brief yellow sheet 
were scrawled the words: 

‘Father is dead. Come home at once. 
JEANNETTE.” 

* * * * * * *x* x 

In some lives there are crises when joy 
is extinguished like a light which leaves 
no lingering radiance behind it. Sucha 
crises had come to Aleck Sharon. 

The carriage which brought him from 
the train drove up in front of Mr. Hazle- 
hurst’s door, for Rorie had learned that 
Jeannette was there. 

‘«Why have you brought her here?’ 
Aleck asked in bewilderment. ‘‘ Why is 
she not with—with my father?” 


‘My dear boy,’’ Mr. Hazlehurst an- 
swered hurriedly, ‘‘ Jeannette is ill. We 
have brought your father here, too. We 
thought it best because the sheriff has pos- 
session of your house. Aleck, my dear 
boy,’’ he added brokenly, ‘*God help 
you! Your father was bankrupt and com- 
mitted suicide.” 

White as death, Aleck staggered back 
with one low anguished exclamation and 
then sank down into a chair. 

‘‘Bear up, Aleck!’ said Mr. Hazle- 
hurst laying his hand on his shoulder. 
‘¢Remember your sister. You must help 
her to bear this burden.” 

‘«Where is Jeannette?’’ cried Rorie. 
‘‘T will go to her. Oh, Aleck, let me 
stand by her! You know what she is 
to me.”’ 

‘*Go to her!”’ said Aleck wringing 
his hands. ‘‘ Comfort her all you can. 
Oh, how little I dreamed of this!’’ hee 
cried, and then with a sudden convic- 
tion he faced Mr. Hazlehurst desperately. 
‘‘What is back of all this?’’ he said. 
‘*You have not told me all.” 

‘¢Ask me no more,’’ said Mr. Hazle- 
hurst thrusting into his hand a letter and 
the morning’s paper. ‘‘ Your father shot 
himself last night in the office of the bank. 
This letter to you contains some expla- 
nation, I suppose. Forgive me, Aleck! 
You know that my heart aches for you, 
but—I think it a kindness to leave you 
alone.”’ 

It was well that Aleck faced the bitter 
truth in solitude, for there on the front 
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page of the paper, in cruelly bold letters, 
stood this flaming caption: 


‘* SUICIDE 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 


Alexander Sharon Embezzles 
Three Hundred Thousand Dollars 
and Shoots Himself to Escape the 
Penalty of His Crime.”’ 


These words had caught his eye and 
held it, just as he tore his father’s letter 
open. In the trance of horror that came 
over him then, he let fall the written 
sheet and clasped the empty envelope in 
his hand. 

‘OQ, God !’’ he gasped. 
not be true! My father a thief! 
not believe it—no, no, no!”’ 

Springing up, he paced the room in 
agony unmindful of everything. The 
light step of a woman and the rustle of 
trailing garments made no impression 
on his inner consciousness. He did not 
know Mrs. Hazlehurst was in the room 
till she touched him on the arm. 

‘‘ Forgive me,’’ she said in the low, 
insinuating tone which always made him 
shiver. ‘‘I am sorry to disturb you, but 
Jeannette is asking for you.”’ 

Her dark eyes which had glanced but a 
moment at his grief-stricken face, fell 
quickly on the open letter lying on the 
floor. 

‘«My dear Son,’’ she read in the large 
hand she had once known so well. ‘I 
have something to tell you before I go to 
seek that death which will make all con- 
* fession impossible. 

The hand that wrote had trembled visi- 
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empty envelope. He turned and went u 
stairs without a word. Rorie’s mothe 
let him go without the least comfort. 

‘‘Why must this wretched affair be 
brought home to me?”’ she murmured im. 
patiently. ‘‘Ah! that my roof should 
ever shelter his mother’s son! And yet 
I do not know why I should fear him 
That the sight of him should be hateful to 
me, I do not wonder; but why shculd his 
presence awaken discomfort and appre 
hension ?”’ 

She glanced out of the window through 
the bowed shutters and saw the wind flut- 
tering the long crépe streamer that hung 
from the doorbell. 

‘«Strange!’’ she mused with a half- 
smile. ‘‘After all these years to think 
that he should be lying here dead, and 
that I should see it without a single heart- 
throb, a single regret.” 

Aleck’s step had died away, and, with 
a furtive glance about her, Mrs. Hazel- 
hurst snatched up the letter on which she 
had set her foot. With a keen, compre- 
hensive glance, her eyes swept over it and 
her cheek blanched. 

‘“‘Ah!’’ she said with a nervous start, 
crushing the letter in her hand, ‘can he 
have read it? Just when the prize was in 
my grasp, is it to be snatched away! No, 
no! Isaw him openit. He cannot have 
mastered its contents in so brief a time, 
and I—”’ she seized a match and lighted 
a taper that stood on the library table 
along with a tray of sealing-wax—‘I will 
see that he has no further opportunity.” 

A brief flare on the little brass tray, the 
charred skeleton of a letter reduced to 
ashes and scattered out of the window 
with a fan—it was the work of a moment, 
and then Mrs. Hazlehurst crossed the hall 
to the room where Aleck’s father lay. 

The uncoffined body lay on a stretcher 
covered with a heavy pall. Out of sight 
were hidden all traces of the ghastly deed 
which had marked the closing scene of 
the dead man’s life. No morbid curiosity 
prompted Mrs. Hazlehurst to turn back 
the pall and the linen sheet from the calm 
still face, and look at it steadfastly. 

‘Poor Aleck !’’ she said, but the words 
had no deep ring. ‘I am avenged by 
fate. With you I will bury the past for- 
ever.”’ 

No feeling of awe or repulsion disturbed 
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her. She bent over, like one who indul- 
ges a magnanimous impulse and is proud 
of it, and she dropped a light kiss on his 
forehead. 

It was given in a moment, but when she 
raised her head it was with a flushed face, 
for the portiére had been swept aside and 
Aleck Sharon was standing in the door- 
way. 

‘Mrs. Hazlehurst!’’ he murmured in 
dull surprise. 

“Mr. Sharon!’’ she said hastily, «¢I1— 
Ihope I have not taken too great a liberty, 
but your father’s misfortunes have moved 
me deeply, and a woman has but one way 
of expressing sympathy.”’ 

‘You are very kind,’’ Aleek said bro- 
kenly. ‘*I—Mrs. Hazlehurst, I have lost 
aletter from this envelope—my father’s 
last letter. I had it but a moment ago in 
the library when you were there. Have 
you seen it?” 

She flashed at him a keen glance and 
saw how little he suspected her, how per- 
fectly unconscious he was of any'reason 
why she should have taken the letter. 

“T have not seen it,’’ she said deliber- 
ately. <‘‘Is it possible you can have lost 
it?” 

‘T_T do not know what I did with it,”’ 
he said putting his hand to his head ina 
dazed way. ‘+I do not seem to know what 
Tam doing. I had not even read it. 

He turned to go back to the library and 
tenew his search when Gladys came to 
meet him. 

**O, Aleck!’’ she said flinging herself 
into his arms. ‘*What can I do?” 

Mrs. Hazlehurst gave a sharp cry when 
she saw her clad in deep mourning weep- 
ing on Aleck’s breast. 

“Gladys !’’ she exclaimed. 

“Don't speak to me!’’ the girl an- 
swered passionately. ‘‘I am his promised 
wife. Have I not a right to comfort 
him.”’ 

_ “My darling!’ Aleck murmured draw- 
ing her into the library after him. <‘¢O, 
Gladys, Gladys! What shall I do?” 

“Don’t grieve, Aleck, dear,”’ she whis- 
Pered. <* You still have Jeannette and 
me, and I will do all I can to comfort 
you.” 

‘Yes!’ he said, catching his breath. 
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‘¢ But I cannct hold you to your prcmise 
now, Gladys.”’ 

‘“Nct hold me! Aleck, what do you 
mean? Surely you do not hcld my love 
so lightly that you think thi:—this mis- 
fortune can alter it? Do ycu think | care 
if you are Leggared? O, Aleck! Don’t 
you know that | would rather starve with 
you than live in affluence with any cther 
man?” 

‘¢Yes, Gladys,—dear, generous girl!”’ 
he said with scmething like a scb. ‘It 
is notso much my poverty, for 1am young 
and strong and | could earn ycu bread in 
some way, but—it is—this cther—this— 
this—O, Gladys! I cannot offer you now 
even an honcred name.”’ 

‘* Hush !’’ she said lifting her hand and 
clcsing his lips peremptorily. ‘‘1 knew 
your father and loved him, Aleck. What- 
ever he may have done, | am sure he was 
animated by mctives very different from 
thcse which are imputed to him. Oh, 
how he must have suffered before he took 
refuge in the silence, the unconsciousness 
of death. Do you think that his troubles 
have no power to move me to pity, to win 
my forgiveness? I have no feeling fer 
him save one of tenderness and ccmpas- 
sion, and for you, Aleck,’’ she said draw- 
ing clcser to him,’’ my love has grown in 
this unhappy night as I did not know it 
could. Now it is my divine right to com- 
fort you, and I shall cling to that right 
always.”’ 

‘*'Thank you !’”’ he said folding her in 
his arms for a brief space. ‘+1 knew you 
would not fail me, Gladys. Your words 
alone are a great ccmfort tome. But do 
not think | can suffer you to make that 
sacrifice for me. No, Gladys! 1 must 
give you up.” 

‘¢ But, Aleck, it is not a sacrifice !”’ 

‘¢ Ah, dearest! You do not know what 
it would mean to be my wife now.”’ 

‘¢It would always mean happiness to 
me, Aleck!” 

He kissed her fondly. 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ he said with asad smile. 
‘¢ But I could not bear to see you cast out 
of society—out of the gay world which 
you adorn—cast out for me !”’ 


‘‘ What do I care for the world? It is 
nothing to me.”’ 
‘¢Deare-t!’’ he said brokenly. ‘* Do 


not urge me to do what I do not think is 
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right. It is hard enough now, Gladys! 
I have neither money nor occupation and 
Jeannette is going blind.”’ 

‘¢ But I could help you so, if you would 
let me! I would wait forever, Aleck.’’ 

He shook his head sadly. 

‘¢T am not so selfish as to rob you of 
your youth,” he said. ‘*Our marriage 
has become impossible, Gladys. God 
knows, I love you with my whole soul, 
but I must give you back your troth.”’ 

She looked at his face for a moment, 
and it came over her with a rush of tears 
that his purpose was unalterable. 

‘IT would not have been so unkind to 
you,’’ she said brokenly as she drew off 
her engagement ring and handed it to 
him. 

‘¢ Ah, dearest! Do not make it so hard 
for me,’’ he said motioning the ring away. 
‘<< Keep it and wear it for the sake of what 
is past—in memory of our lost happiness.’’ 

‘¢T could not,’’ she said laying the ring 
on the table near him. ‘* It would break 
my heart to look at it.’’ 

A little dry sob choked her utterance, 
she turned from him hastily and left the 
room. 


II. 


The remains of the dead banker had 
hardly been consigned to the last resting 
place, until a horde of rapacious creditors 
swept down upon the estate which was 
sold out by the sheriff. Aleck knew from 
the first that there would not be a penny 
left, but he faced without flinching the 
hard necessity of earning a living for 
himself and Jeannette. 

‘<You are very kind, Rorie,’’ he said 
one morning in reply to his friend’s 
warm invitation for them to make Hazle- 
hurst their home for the present; ‘‘but I 
have been here four weeks now, and I 
must get to work. I have everything to 
do. Jeannette’s eyes need attention, and 
—’’ he broke down. ‘‘Oh, Rorie!”’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ That is so hard! I cannot take 
her to Berlin, and what if she were to go 
blind!” 

‘*She shall not suffer for lack of 
money,’’ said Rorie impetuously. ‘No, 
Aleck! Don’t interrupt me. My father 
is rich, and surely I, who am Jeannette’s 
affanced husband, may be permitted to 
furnish the money she needs! But you 
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are so proud—both of you—one can’t do 
anything with you. If Jeannette would 
marry me at once, all would be well; but 
she will not hear to that.” 

‘“No; I don’t think she would,”’ Aleck 
answered quietly. 

‘And its so absurd!’ he said impa- 
tiently. ‘*Why, Aleck, you know [| 
wouldn’t care if she were blind—I mean 
I should love her just as dearly; and as 
to her ever becoming a burden to me, 
you know she never would. I'd die to 
make her happy.”’ 

**Yes; I know you love her, old man,” 
said Aleck pressing his hand warmly. 

‘‘And it would make things so easy!” 
Rorie went, on eagerly. ‘Now that 
father is president of the bank and con- 
trols so much stock, you are sure to be 
made cashier, and—’’ 

‘*T don’t think so,’’ Aleck interposed 
decidedly. ‘‘The directors won’t want 
a+—another Sharon in the bank.”’ 

‘‘Father will fix that up. You have 
got a magnificent record, old fellow, and 
they will look out for you.”’ 

Aleck’s face brightened hopefully, but 
he tried to put aside the thought. 

‘‘T have noright to expect that Rorie,” 
he said. 

‘¢That’s the trouble with you! You 
don’t expect enough. Where are you 
going now?”’ 

‘‘] have an appointment with your 
mother in the library.” 

Xorie looked up with quick misgiving. 

‘¢ Has she made up with you?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

‘* Well, see here, old man! I wish you 
wouldn’t jump into hot water just because 
Iamin. My mother and I never could 
get along together, and, if you try to fix 
things up for me, you'll only have trouble 
for your pains.”’ 

‘‘I would not presume to interfere,” 
Aleck said quietly; ‘‘ but I can’t stand 
by and see you treated with injustice by 
any one—even your mother.”’ 

‘ He pressed Rorie’s hand warmly and 
turned to go, but met Mr. Hazlehurst in 
the hall. 

‘‘ The cashier's desk is yours, Aleck,” 
he said with a smile of genuine pleasure. 
Allow me to congratulate you.’ 


‘¢ Hurrah !”’ cried Rorie excitedly. 
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‘‘Mr. Hazlehurst !’’ Aleck exclaimed. 
«How can I thank you!”’ 

‘¢ By keeping quiet,’’ said the old gen- 
tleman kindly. ‘‘ Yes; you are cashier 
and Rorie is teller of the Third National.” 

«I will do my best to deserve your 
confidence,”’ said Aleck gravely. 

‘‘T haven’t adoubt of that, ‘‘said Mr. 
Hazlehurst laying his hand on Aleck’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Where are you going, Rorie?”’ 


‘To tell the girls!’’ he answered ex- 
citedly as he dashed up stairs and made 
an unfortunate collision with Mrs. Hazle- 
hurst. 

‘‘What a perfect savage you are, 
Roderick !’’ she said pettishly as she re- 
covered hérself and swept by him with a 
frown. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Sharon! I feared you 
had forgotten me.”’ 

‘‘T am always at your service.’’ Aleck 
said politely, as he lifted the library 
portiére to let her pass. 

‘‘T will see you by and by,”’ she said 
carelessly as she nodded to her husband, 
and entered the library with Aleck. 

Evelyn Marks was there when they en- 
tered. Her superb figure was half-reclin- 
ing upon a velvet fauvteut?, She was clad 
ina negligé of rich India cashmere lav- 
ishly embroidered, a very fine affair for a 
fortuneless girl. She rose as they entered 
and Alick fancied that a look of peculiar 
intelligence passed between her and her 
aunt. How like Mrs. Hazlehurst she was ! 
He had hardly remarked it before. She 
was a sister’s child, they said, but Gladys 
did not resemble her mother half so much 
as Evelyn Marks. Aleck was surprised at 
his own aversion to this girl. ‘They passed 
each other with a cold nod, and she left 
the room without speaking. Mrs. Hazle- 
hurst motioned Aleck to a seat. 

‘‘IT have asked for this interview Mr. 
Sharon,’’ she began precipitately, ‘‘ be- 
cause I have learned that just before your 
—your father died, you wrote to Mr. Ha- 
alehurst and offered yourself as a suitor 
for the hand of my daughter Gladys, 
though I am sorry to say,’’ she added with 
atouch of resentment, ‘‘1 knew nothing 
of this until the day you returned from 
college when Gladys declared herself so 
suddenly. I—I am deeply disturbed by 
this important complication, Mr. Sharon. 
Of course you understand that in your 
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present position, honor would compel 
you—”’ 

‘« Madame!’”’ Aleck burst forth with 
passionateenergy. ‘‘ I understand all that 
you would imply. If you had given me 
time, I would have spared you the neces- 
sity of doing a heartless deed. Let me 
ease your mind at once with the with- 
drawal of all pretentions to the hand of 
your daughter. I have no claim upon her 
whatever.”’ 

Mrs. Hazlehurst breathed more fully. 

‘Your action is very commendable,” 
she said with an attempt at graciousness. 
‘‘T am sorry this course should be imper- 
ative, but my daughter Gladys has no 
fortune of herown. Mr Hazlehurst has 
always been very kind to her, and he may 
leave her something ; but the bulk of his 
fortune will go of course to his son Rorie.”’ 

‘‘T am not in anyway interested in the 
disposal of your husband’s fortune, Mrs. 
Hazlehurst,’’ Aleck said coldly. ‘I love 
Gladys for herself, and, if I had an honest 
name to offer her, I would marry her, if 
she hadn’t a penny.” 

‘« Indeed !’’ she said with a peculiar 
smile. ‘‘I admire your devotion. It is 
very rare, I assure you.”’ 

‘<It is none the less sincere,’’ he said 
bowing. ‘‘1 presume you have said all 
you wish to say, Mrs. Hazlehurst? If so, 
allow me to withdraw.” 

He left the room with a bitter sense of 
wrong in his heart, but it died away with 
the sound of a pair of crutches on the 
stairs. 

‘Is that you Miss Mabel?”’ he said as 
Evelyn Mark’s crippled sister came slowly 
down the steps. ‘‘I am glad you are able 
to be about to-day.” 

‘‘Thank you!’’ she said as she sank 
panting intoa seat at the foot of the stair- 
case. ‘‘] am better to-day. I want to see 
you, Mr. Sharon. I am so glad we met. 
I have something to tell you.”’ 

‘¢ Your aunt is in the library,’’ he said 
in a low tone. 

A quick look of alarm came over the 
fair sad face. 

‘«Can’t we go for a walk?”’ she said. 
‘‘Oh, yes! I am able—just a little walk 
in the grounds. It is such a perfect 
morning ! Will you please get my wraps 
for me ?”’ 

The roses were still blooming profusely 
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over the arbor where she asked him to 
take her, and Aleck gathered her a bunch 
as she sat there resting. 

‘*] shan’t see many more roses,’’ she 
said sadly, ‘‘ unless there are roses in 
Heaven.”’ 

‘*T am sure their must be,’’ said Aleck 
gently. <‘*I believe all beautiful things 
are immortal. But I hope you are not 
going away with the rcses, Miss Mabel.” 

‘¢I don’t know,’ she said. ‘‘I don’t 
think it will be very long.” 

Aleck knew she was right but he shrank 
from the truth. She was so different from 
Evelyn. In a tender, brotherly way, he 
had learned to love her. 

‘¢ But that is not what I wanted to say,” 
she continued in a brave, brisk voice. 
‘‘J_1 think you know that I am very 
fond of my cousin Gladys and of—of 
Rorie?”’ 

‘*Yes; and they are very fond of you, 
too.”’ 

‘<I hopeso!”’ she rejoined with a slight 
tremor. ‘‘I think they are. But all I 
wanted to know was that you would be 
sure to understand me. Inanything I say 
or do, I hope you will trust to my affec- 
tion for my cousins.” 

‘*T am sure I can do that!”’ said Aleck 
warmly. 

‘*Then you will not think it strange 
when I ask if it is true that Jeannette has 
broken off her engagement with Rorie?”’ 

‘¢T am afraid it is, Miss Mabel, but it 
is not because she has ceased to care for 
him. Jeannette is almost blind, and after 
all that has happened fs 


‘¢Surely,’’ she cried reproachfully, ‘‘ you 
do not think any infirmity or any—any 
misfortune could make a difference to 
Rorie!”’ . 

‘*No,’’ Aleck answered; ‘‘not in his 
love. But we all owe duties to ourselves, 
our position, our name and family. I — 
don’t ask me to talk about it, Miss Mabel, 
but I feel just as Jeannette feels.”’ 

‘*I think you are wrong, Mr. Sharon,” 
she said slowly. ‘‘Rorie’s happiness is at 
stake. Must that be sacrificed for pride? 
And Jeannette—I do not think she would 
have been so pcsitive if—if my aunt had 
‘not spoken as she did.”’ 

‘‘Did Mrs. Hazlehurst speak to her?”’ 
‘Aleck burst fcrth angrily. 





*¢ Did she dare 


WHY DID HE DO IT? 


—Oh,this is too much! 


Must every in- 
stinct of love be trampled upon by a wo- 


man like her! 1 am a man, strong and 
able to endure, but Jeannette, my sweet 
sister !’’ 

He covered his face with his hands and 
did not see how Mabel’s face was drawn 
with emotion, how she trembled and wept 
in silence. 

«QO, Jeanette, Jeanette!’’ Aleck cried 
heart brokenly. 


«Don’t pity herso!’’ Mabel burst forth 
passionately. ‘* He doves her. If he had 
loved me, 1 should have asked for nothing 
else. That would have been enough joy 
for one lifetime. I would have been con- 
tent merely to know that he loved me, 
even if he were parted from me forever. 
But it is Jeanette he loves—happy Jean- 
ette—not |!”’ 

Aleck stood speechless before this sud- 
den outburst. The pale gentle girl was 
transformed in an instant into a passionate 
miserable woman. What impulse had 
prompted her to tear aside the veil that 
hid her bleeding heart? 

**Yes,’’ she went on impetuously; ‘I 
love Rorie. I have always loved him. 
You will not betray me, for if he knew it 
would only make him unhappy, and it will 
all be over for me soon.” ; 

‘*Dear Mabel,”’ said Aleck, tenderly 
taking her hand, ‘I had not dreamed of 
this. Ah! How selfish we all are! I 
have been so occupied with my sorrows 
that I saw no others.”’ 

“*f do not ack for your pity,’’ she said 
with a touch of pride. «*I shall be happy 
again if Rorie is. No! I am not jealous 
of Jeannette. I do not love Rorie in that 
way. I will bless her if she only makes 
his life sweet to him. I ask nothing 
more.’ 

Aleck looked at her pale face which 
seemed to shine with angelic beauty. 
The glorified light in her blue eyes filled 
him with wonder. 

‘“‘You make me ashamed,” he said, 
humbly. ‘It is only such love as yours 
that is worthy of the name.”’ 

‘<I make no virtue of it,’’ she said turn- 
ing her head away. ‘I should not have 
told you, but—I am worried about Rorie. 
Happiness is necessary to him, Mr. Sharon. 
He is not strong and incorruptible like 
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WHY DID HE DO IT? 


ou. If Jeannette gives him up, he will 


go to the bad.”’ 


Aleck was silent, for he knew that she 
was only expressing the voiceless fear of 
his own heart. 

«Promise me you will not let that hap- 

n!”’ she cried, catching his arm. ‘‘ You 
can prevent it. Jeannette will be guided 
by you. I implore you.” 

A fit of coughing interrupted her. She 
pressed her handkerchief to her lips, and 
he saw a red stain appear upon it. 

«You must not excite yourself,” he 
said anxiously. ‘I will do what I can, 
but I mu-t have time to think what is 
best. Come! you had better go into the 
house.”’ 

She allowed him to lead her in. Mrs. 
Hazlehurst had left the library, and Mabel 
found her way to the couch in there. 

‘«Shall L call some one?’’ Aleck asked 
with great concern. 

‘No, please! I don’t want any person ; 
Idon’t need anything. I shall be better 
soon.” 

Aleck sat down beside her with a sense 
of deep pity. Mabel lay there breathing 
laboriously, while her eyes wandered rest- 
lessly about the room, lingering nowhere 
so long as on the portrait of Mr. Hazle- 
hurst’s first wife, which hung over the 
mantel. It was the picture of a fair, 
sweet-faced woman with a child in her 
arms, a beautiful dark-haired boy. 

‘‘[ wish my aunt Berenice were more 
like her,’? she murmured half uncon- 
sciously. 

‘‘T have heard she was very sweet,” 
said Aleck, looking at the face which had 
always had for him a singular power of 
attraction. ‘Do you know, her eyes 
always seem to follow me about the room 
and sometimes I fancy she smiles on me. 
It is a foolish notion, of course; but I 
can’t help it.’”’ 

‘‘ Poor lady! She died very young, and 
Mr. Hazlehurst grieved for her a great 
deal. He was very unhappy, and his 
only son—that boy in the picture—died 
when Mr. Hazlehurst was traveling in 
Wallachia.” 

‘<T never heard that,’’ said Aleck with 
much surprise, ‘‘Did they never find 
him?”’ 

‘““No. They learned of his death soon 
afterwards. That was Rorie’s half-brother. 
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He was older than I, but I have often 
heard of him.”’ 

‘Yes; I knew there was a half-brother 
dead, but that was all.’’ 

‘He was an ill-fated child from the 
first, always subject to accidents. He 
had been almost drowned once, and had 
his head cut open by a horse’s hoof. Then 
he died of cold and exposure.”’ 

She began to cough again, and Aleck 
compelled her to be silent. She yielded 
from weakness, and presently she allowed 
him to take her up in his strong arms’ 
and carry her upstairs. 


Ill. 


Four months pas by and Aleck had 
not yet made good his half given promise 
to Mabel. He had explained to her that, 
dear as Rorie was to him, Jeannette was 
still dearer. He could not use his influ- 
ence to make her Rorie’s wife until he 
felt sure that Rorie would make her happy, 
and every day he grew to doubt that more. 

Rorie was not doing well. The wild 
habits he had had at college were crop- 
ping out again. He drank more than 
was good for him, and yj eople said it was 
a pity young Hazlehur. t behaved s» badly. 
Lut of this Jeannette knew nothing. ‘To 
her Rorie was still as much of a hero as 
the brave, noble brother, of whom she 
heard every one speak so well. 

‘‘What a happy bird you are, Jean- 
nette!’’ Aleck said one evening, when he 
came home and found her singing over 
the cosy little tea, which it was her special 
delight to prepare. 

‘‘l am happy with you, Aleck,’’ she 
said, sitting down on his knee. ‘I am 
happy in spite of everything I think I 
could leave off grieving altogether after a 
while, if I were only sure we could always 
keep this sweet little home which you 
have provided for me—if I were only 
quite certain it would always be just so!’’ 

She looked about her with an almost 
tender concern. Her eyes had failed 
rapidly for months. She could see very 
little now, but what she did see, she 
loved very dearly. 

‘*Oh, I don’t mind my eyes,”’ she said 
in response to a pained look, which she 
felt rather than saw on Aleck’s face. ‘I 
mean that that is not my greatest trouble. 
I used to mind my eyes much more when 
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I didn’t have anything to worry me. 
Then this blindness seemed like a terri- 
ble thing. But now I know there are 
worse things than that. So our misfor- 
tunes have been of some benefit to me, 
haven’t they, Aleck ?”’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ he said, trying to 
smile, as he patted her cheek, but there 
were tears in his brave eyes and he sighed 
to think what a little money might do 
toward showing her the fair world again. 
Was he right to let anything stand in the 
way of that? What ought hetodo? The 
question was always before him. 

‘*I'd like to have my supper right away, 
Jeannette,’’ he said presently. ‘I must 
go back to the bank to-night.”’ 

‘‘Why? Aleck,”’ she cried with intense 
disappointment. 

‘‘] am sorry, dear,’’ he said affection- 
ately, ‘‘but the quarterly statements are 
to be made up, and I have extra work to 
do.”’ 

She noticed that he ate his supper hur- 
riedly and in silence. 

‘«Something ails you, Aleck ?”’ she said 
anxiously. ‘* What is it?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, dear,”’ he answers, kissing 
her good-bye. ‘‘Try not to be lonesome 
if you can help it.”’ 

‘«Come back as soon as you can,’’ she 
. called after him, and Aleck started off on 
a brisk walk down the street. But just as 
he turned the corner he jostled against 
Rorie Hazlehurst, who reeled from the 
shock. 

‘¢Why—why, Aleck!”’ he exclaimed. 
‘¢Wh—where did you come from?”’ 

‘You have been drinking again, 
Rorie,’’ Aleck said sternly. ‘‘Is that 
why you were not at the bank to-day?’’ 

‘‘No!”’ he exclaimed indignantly, ‘I 
—l’m sick.”’ 

‘* Sick !’’ Aleck echoed contemptiously, 
‘‘I’m ashamed of you! Where are you 
going in this state?”’ 

‘I’m going to see Jeannette,’ Rorie 
answered doggedly. 

«< You are coming with me,”’ was Aleck’s 
emphatic rejoiner. ‘‘I have something 
to say to you. Are you sober enough to 
understand me?”’ 

‘¢Cer—certainly, I am.”’ 

‘‘Well, then! Listen tome! Come! 
Walk along with me. I don’t want any 
one to hear us. Do you remember the 
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other day that you boasted that you could 
sign your father’s cheque so I would pass 
the signature ?”’ 

“Yes! And by George! if I didn’t 
fool you three times out of five !”’ 

‘*What did you do with those blank 
cheques ?”’ said Aleck anxiously. 

*¢’Tore them up, of course.”’ 

‘¢ You didn’t, Rorie.”’ 

‘IT tell you, 1 did.” 

*¢ And I say you didn’t! One of them 
came in to-day filled out for three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars.’’ 

This statement seemed to sober him. 

‘‘If any other man told me that, 
Aleck,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I’d say he lied.” 

‘¢T am speaking the truth.”’ 

*¢ And what do you mean to imply?” 

‘¢ That you are drunk, and have been, 
off and on, for a week. For God’s sake, 


Rorie, leave liquor alone. It is that 
which has gotten you into this wretched 
scrape.”’ 


”? 





‘¢You don’t mean 

‘¢The man who presented that cheque 
is under arrest.”’ 

‘1 don’t know. I cannot tell you any- 
thing now. Go home and get sober. | 
am going to meet your father at the bank, 
and I will see you to-morrow.”’ 

Rorie was too much overwhelmed to be 


rebellious. He went home deeply dis- 
turbed. A raging headache succeeded his 


intoxication. All night he tossed on his 
bed vainly trying to imagine how that 
blank cheque had gotten out of his posses- 
sion. He would have sworn at any time 
then and afterwards that he had torn up 
all the blanks on which he had for sport 
counterfeited his father’s signature. His 
clouded memory served him no better than 
that. 

To Aleck, the truth was made known 
by Mr. Hazlehurst when they met alone 
in the bank office. The president was 
terribly excited. 

‘¢Mr. Sharon,” he said pacing up and 
down the floor, ‘‘ I have learned from the 
lips of the man we have arrested that the 
particular cheque in question was stolen 
from Rorie’s person in a saloon while he 
was intoxicated. It was blank then.” 

‘¢T surmised that,’’ Aleck answered. 

‘«¢ But,’’ continued the banker sharply, 
‘‘how do you explain the presence of 
these in your desk ?”’ 
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WHY DID HE DO IT? 


He opened a drawer in his desk and 
drew out four more cheque blanks signed 
with his own name, two being unsuccessful 
attempts at a forgery and two being very 
deceptive. 

‘¢] do not know, sir,’’ Aleck answered 
promptly, ‘‘ unless Rorie put them there.”’ 

‘¢ Be careful, Mr. Sharon, how you use 
my son’s name!”’ said Mr. Hazlehurst 
hotly. 

Aleck’s face suddenly grew white as 
death. 

‘«]T regret to say, sir,’’ he said quietly, 
“that Rorie has been drunk all week and 
has been off on the sick-list. 1 don’t 
think he can be held responsible for any- 
thing he has done in the past ten days.”’ 

Mr. Hazlehurst buried his face in his 
hands, and shook like a man with the 
ague. 

‘‘You are right, Aleck,”’ he said ina 
broken voice. ‘QO, my boy, my boy! 
That you should bring me to this shame !”’ 

‘‘Rorie does not know what he has 
done,’’ Aleck said quickly. ‘* It was only 
the other day that he wrote those blanks 
just to show me how well he could imitate 
your signature. I told him at the time 
that he had better tear them up, and he 
said he intended to.”’ 

‘But do you think that would clear 
him in court?’ said Mr. Hazlehurst rising 
and walking about the office again. ‘‘He 
said this and he said that, but what did 
he do? ‘There isn’t a jury in the land but 
would make out a clear case of forgery.”’ 

‘‘Not against Rorie, Mr. Hazlehurst ! 
I can witness for him.”’ 

‘« But you are concerned in it,”’ he said 
facing about abruptly. ‘* Yes, Aleck! 
These blanks were found in your desk. 
You let that cheque pass to-day, and ——”’ 

‘‘ Only that I might spare, Rorie. I 
sent for you to warn you so that you 
might take up the cheque, but some one 
had gotten hold of it before I could tell 
you.” 

‘‘Yes, yes! I know all that. But it 
may not be so easy for you to clear your- 
self, Aleck. Why should you be so eagar? 
You are poor. I will give you a hundred 
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thousand dollars if you will shoulder this 
affair.” 

‘¢You are generous, sir,’’ said Aleck in 
a peculiar tone. 

‘«The matter need not be made public. 
I will insure your perfect securety from 
prosecution,’’ Mr. Hazlehurst went on 
rapidly. Dilks the man under arrest will 
be allowed to escape and can tell nothing. 
Your character will not suffer publicity. 
It is only to the directors that I wish to 
make proper explanation, which is neces- 
sary, you know. You can go away and a 
couple of years hence the whole thing will 
be forgotten.”’ 

‘By all save me,’’ said Aleck in that 
same terse tone. ‘‘ Mr. Hazlehurst, are 
you aware that many a man of honor 
would brain you for proposing such a 
thing.”’ 

‘¢ Some men are over sensitive,’’ said 
the banker nervously. ‘‘I am one of those. 
But this is your opportunity. I absolve 
you from this crime. It is not that. It 
is only what you might call an irregular- 
ity.”” 

«And yet you do not wish the shadow 
of it on your name!”’ said Alick scorn- 
fully. 

**No!”’ said the weak man whose na- 
turally kind heart had been hardened by 
selfishness. ‘*But you are young. You 
can go away. You have no ties to bind 
you here. You can take your sister with 
you. Think what this money would enable 
you to do for her! It is a small fortune. 
You can go to Berlin, and—” 


‘¢ Spare me!”’ said Aleck with a cry of 
agony. ‘‘Have the kindness to say no 


more. I cannot bear it.’’ 


‘*But how am I to understand you 
Mr. Hazlehurst urged. 

‘‘T donot know! Donot ask me now, 
said Aleck whose tortured heart had 
suffered in extremes. ‘‘Leave me alone!”’ 

The quarterly statements awaited his 
inspection, but the work he had come to 
do remained unfinished when he went 
home, and Jeannette knew nothing about 
it. 


’ 
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[ TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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«*] am sorry you are determined to be 
stubborn, Miss Dane,’’ and Professor 
Leland laid the book down with an im- 
patientsigh. ‘I told you last evening that 
I wished you to learn this history lesson 
perfectly by noon, to-day. It is now past 
three o’clock and you are unable to give 
a correct answer to a single question. I 
dislike to be severe with a young lady,” 
laying particular stress on the last words, 
‘*but the lesson must be learned before 
you leave the room this afternoon!” 

‘*T hate history—and I hate yous” 
the girl exclaimed boldly, with a spite- 
ful look at the young man before her. 
She was scarcely sixteen years old, with 
a clear, rosy complexion, soft brown 
hair, and gray eyes that just now wore a 
determined look that argued ill for the 
young school-master. 

‘I could have learned the lesson long 
ago,’’ she said, with a wilful toss of ‘her 
head, ‘*but I didn’t care to please you 
that much.” 

‘*Very well, you can return to your 
seat,”’ said the Professor quietly, though 
there was a look of annoyance on his 
handsome face. ‘‘ Probably you will be 
willing to please me before it is time to 
dismiss school, if not I shall certainly 
compel you to remain and study after 
school hours. You are setting a bad 
example for the younger pupils to follow.” 

His positive tone admitted of no argu- 
ment and there was a suppressed titter 
among the smaller children when Nellie 
Dane, with a lofty air and proud step, 
walked slowly back to her seat and tossed 
her book carelessly on her. desk. She 
made no pretence of studying, but taking 
a sheet of paper from her desk began 
tracing impossible figures upon it, occa- 
sionally lifting her head to dart a saucy, 
defiant glance in the direction of the 
teacher's desk. ' 

But the look was lost on the Professor, 
who was busily engaged in writing out his 
regular monthly report, and who seemed 
entirely absorbed in the task before him. 
Yet had Nellie looked over his shoulder 
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A MEAN REVENGE. 


BY ADDIE DAY ROLLSTON. 


she would have seen that he was writing 
hurriedly and in a careless manner, quite 
unlike his usual precise and careful way, 
He had wasted nearly an hour over the 
history lesson, probably that was the rea- 
son of his haste in finishing up his work, 
but more likely it was owing to the state 
of his feelings, for he was nearer being 
angry with his favorite pupil than he 
would have willingly confessed. 

With an unconscious sigh of relief he 
put away his pen and paper, just as the 
little clock on the bracket above him 
struck four, and with his hand on the bell, 
said : 

‘Miss Dane, you will remain and 
study your history lesson ; the others may 

i." 

Several of the children paused in the 
doorway, a little inclined to stay and see 
the fun. It was the first time that Nellie 
Dane the oldest pupil in the school and a 
general favorite, had been ‘*kept in”’ ard 
they were curious to see how she would 
take her punishment. They half expected 
to see her march boldly out of the room, 
but she did nothing of the kind. She 
kept her seat with a careless, indifferent 
air, so with a ‘‘good-bye Nell,” ‘I’m 
sorry you’re kept in,’’ etc., they slowly 
filed out of the school-rocm. 

“‘I bet a dollar she don’t study that 
lesson—not if he keeps her in till dark,” 
remarked Sam. Lane, a long, lanky ) outh, 
who had the reputation of being the most 
stupid boy in school for the excellent 
reason that he had occupied the ‘dunce 
and stool,’’ a dozen or more times oftener 
than any other boy. 

«It’s a wonder Nellie stayed,” said 
little Jennie Ryan, to her desk-mate, as 
the two girls hurried over snow-covered 
ground. ‘‘She’s so used to having her 
own way that I fully expected to see her 
pick up her books and go home! My! 
how cold it’s getting !_ I don’t envy Nellie 
her walk home! Surely Professor Leland 
won’t keep her in long, for it’s nearly 
dark already and turning so awful cold! 
I declare my hands are most frozen!” 
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A MEAN REVENGE. 


‘‘Miss Dane, I hope you are ready to 
recite your lesson,’’ said the Professor, 
locking up frum his book, a quarter of an 
hour later. ‘It is turning a great deal 
colder, and the fire is getting low; be- 
sides’’ with a glance at the clock, ‘* your 
mcther will be worried about you.”’ 

‘1 told you when I came tv school this 
morning, that I didn’t intend to study 
this lesson, and I don’t mean to study it 
now,’’ said Nellie, with a determined look 
on her pretty face. 

** And your reason?”’ asked the Profes- 
scr looking straight into her rebellious 
eyes. 

‘I told you this afternoon that I did 
not care to please you that much,” an- 
swered Nellie, affecting a lightness of 
manner she was far from feeling. 

‘*Nellie!’’ and the young man came 
over and sat down by her, ‘*why do you 
persist in being so obstinate, and why are 
you so unwilling to please me?’’ he asked, 
all the anger gone from his face. 

“T toll you 1 hated history’’ she an- 
swered, with some embarra sment. 

‘You said also, that you hated me if I 
remember aright—’’ said the Professor, 
gravely. ‘* Believe me the task I gave you 
was fur your own good—not mine. You 
have never complained before, and’’ with 
a faint sigh, ‘‘1 thought you were fond of 
all your studies.”’ 

“TI love Bcotany—and—and—all the 
rest, but I hate this book,’’ and she tossed 
the hi tory contemptuously aside. ‘* You 
are simuly wasting your time keeping me 
here Professor Leland, for I don’t mean 
to study one bit!”’ 

‘*And I mean that you shall!” the 
Professor cried, his quick temper rising 
again at her obstinacy. ‘I will go back 
to my desk and wait until—well, until you 
come to your senses.’’ 

He moved his de-k close to the one 
window, and taking up a book began to 
tread by the fast fading daylight. 

The clock struck five, the fire in the 
little stove flickered and went out entirely, 
leaving the room cold and uncomfortable, 
and still the Professor read quietly on 
never once glancing in the direction of 
Nellie’s desk. 

At a quarter to six, he looked up sd- 
denly to find Nellie staring straight at him 
with a wicked look in her eyes, while the 
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obnoxious book lay just where she had 
thrown it. 

‘*T will not keep you any longer,’’ he 
said, coldly, rising and locking his desk. 
‘‘J have mastered a great many books 
that I disliked in the beginning, so I con- 
sider your reasons for rot studying very 
poor ones! But we will not argue the 
matter! If you will wait until I can go 
out.ide and fa-ten the shutters, I will walk 
home with you—it is too late for you to 
go alone.” 

He hurried out while Nellie hastily 
donned her cloak and hooc and gathered 
her books together. She was standing 
clcse to the door when the Professor came 
in, a few minutes later, and had the room 
been light enough he might have guessed 
from her face that she was plotting some 
mischief. Her hand was on the door 
when he crcssed the rocm for his overcoat 
and hat and quick as thought she ran out, 
clcsing and locking the door after her. 

‘¢Gocd night, Profe:sor Leland,’’ she 
called with her mouth clcse to the key- 
hcle. ‘‘I hepe you will find it quite as 
ccmfortable in there as Zdid! Whata 
happy thought of yours to fasten the win- 
dow on the outside! You know it is im- 
pcssible to open it from within, and the 
door is just a /eé/e too stout for you to 
batter down !”’ 

‘‘Nellie—Miss Dane!’ the Professor 
called, in a voice of a tonishment and an- 
ger. ‘You surely won’t play me such a 
cruel trick! You can’t mean to leave me 
a prisoner here! It is too late for you to 
go home alone—I am not going to let you 
do such a foolish thing! Child, think of 
the walk! and through the woods too! 
Open the door please and let me walk 
home with you!” 

«TI shall do ncthing of the kind!”’ re- 
torted Nellie, with a wicked, little laugh. 
“‘T am nct afraid to go alone, at least” 
correcting herself hastily, ‘‘1 prefer going 
alone to going with you. But I can’t stay 
any longer—you have no idea how cold 
it is out here!”’ 

‘Nellie, listen a moment,”’ pleaded the 
Professor. ‘If you leave me here | will 
never forgive you—never! I had no idea 
you were so revengeful, child !”’ 

‘You thought it nothing to humiliate 
me before the whole school this after- 
noon!’’ cried Nellie, her teeth chattering 
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with cold and the sound of a sob in her 
voice. ‘*Did you think 1 would submit 
quietly tosuch treatment? If you did you 
made a great mistake. You will certainly 
stay in there all night unless some chance 
passer-by comes to your rescue—which is 
not at all probable. So occupy your time 
as best you can and | trust by morning 
you will have come to your senses !”’ 

‘* Miss Dane,” and the Professor's voice 
was full of pitiful entreaty, ‘*I beg your 
pardon, and promise never to mention 
that abominable history again, if you will 
only open the door and let me out.”’ 

‘‘IT won’t do it—so there!’’ cried Nel- 
lie, with a stamp of her foot. 

‘*Nellie’’-—the Profe:sor’s voice was 
full of anger now, ‘‘ you must be crazy! 
Don’t you know I will punish you severely 
for this to-morrow?” 

‘*T shall not come back to be pun- 
ished,’’ she answered quickly, ‘‘so good- 
night—and good-bye!” 

‘*Miss Dane—Nellie—child!’’ and his 
anger was turned to pleading again, ‘‘you 
surely won’t take such a mean advantage 
of me! Think how mortifying it will be! 
Why, I will never hear the last of it! 
Open the door, there’s a good girl!”’ 

‘*I’m not a good girl,’’ mimicing his 
tone, ‘‘and I’m not going to open the 
door! I have wasted too much time 
already.”’ 

‘But I have something to tell you,”’ 
said the Professor, with his mouth close to 
a crevice in the wall—‘‘something I’ve 
wanted to tell you all day.”’ 

‘*You have had ample opportunity,” 
said Nellie, coldly, ‘‘I have no time to 
listen now, so for the last time, good-bye, 
for I am going.” 

‘*«Then go,” said the Professor, finding 
it useless to plead longer. ‘‘I thought 
you were generous and forgiving, but I 
find that I am mistaken. I shall always 
remember that you have played me a 
mean, contemptible trick !”’ 

‘¢And I shall remember your words,”’ 
said Nellie, briefly, drawing her cloak 
closer around her and moving away. 

She was much too angry to be afraid, 
though she had a half-mile walk before 
her, and the way lay through a strip of 
lonely woods, doubly dreary and lonely 
now because of the darkness and the 
keen, northern wind that wailed through 
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the bare branches of the trees. Patches 
of snow clung to the low undergrowth 
and trees, while a few cold stars winked 
solemnly down through a rift in the heavy 
clouds. 

She reached home just as her mother 
with an anxious face, opened the hall- 
door and peeped out for the twentieth 
time since the clock had struck six. 

‘*Ts it you, Nellie?’’ she asked, eagerly, 
as the gate shut with a sharp little click. 
‘*What in the world kept you so late, 
child? Your supper has been waiting 
for nearly an hour, and I have been so 
worried and anxious about you! I wish 
you would always hurry home from school 
these short evenings—it gets dark so fast 
after the sun goes down.” 

‘* You needn’t—have worried a bit,” 
said Nellie, carelessly, as she hurried in 
to the fire. ‘‘I staid a little while after 
school to go over my history lesson.” 

‘¢ And it a getting colder every min- 
ute!’’ said her mother in a tone of re- 
proof. ‘It’s all very well to study your 
lessons in school-hours and here at home 
of nights, but this way of staying in after 
school to study don’t suit me one bit!” 

‘*I’m sure this is the first time you’ve 
had cause to complain,” said Nellie, 
laughing. ‘‘ Now, don’t go to scolding, 
mother, but give me some supper, please. 
Where are the children?’’ she asked, 
presently. 

‘In bed long ago,’’ said Mrs. Dane, 
‘‘and father went over to John Foster's 
directly he’d finished his supper to see 
about selling him some sweet potatoes. 
Hurry and get warm child, so you can 
eat your supper. I declare, it’s getting 
colder every minute! I havn’t felt such 
weather since the winter your father and 
I went to house-keeping. I remember, 
it was in an old log house, and let me 
see, was it in January or February that 
your father came home and said—”’ 

‘‘T know—you’ve told me about it 
often, mother,’’ interrupted Nellie, has- 
tily; ‘‘you don’t think it will be half 
as’ cold as that to-night, do you?’’ she 
asked, a little anxiously. 

‘If it keeps on it will be colder!” 
said Mrs. Dane, putting a fresh log on 
the fire. ‘I hope father won’t stay out 
long,’’ she added, as she stirred the fire 
vigorously. 
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At that moment a loud stamping of 
feet was heard, and presently Mr. Dane 
came in, his nose purple with cold, his 
long beard where his breath had frozen 
covered with a white frost. 

‘Hello, Nell!’’ he said, in a loud, 
cheery voice, as he shook the snow from 
his boots. ‘*So you’ve got home at last! 
Where’s the Professor? Didn’t he come 
home with you?”’ 

‘He didn’t say a word about coming,”’ 
said Nellie, swallowing her hot coffee with 
undue haste, and feeling secretly ashamed 
of the falsehood she was telling. 

‘‘That’s strange!’’ said her father, as 
he warmed his half-frozen fingers over the 
bright blaze. ‘They looked for him 
over at Foster’s to-night, but when I told 
‘em you hadn’t come home when I left we 
concluded that you and him had gone 
over to Gray’s to see the sick scholar. I 
expected to flnd you both here when I 
got back. Mebbe the Professor forgot 
he’d promised to go to Foster’s and went 
some where else. I ¢e// you it’s getting 
cold! I pity anybody that’s obliged to 
be out to-night. If it keeps on getting 
colder, it will be just such a night as the 
26th of January, the winter we went to 
housekeeping—-you remember it, mother ?”’ 

‘I’m not likely to forget it, even if I 
live to be a hundred years old,’’ said Mrs. 
Dane, with a solemn shake of her head, 
“though I had really forgotten whether 
it was in January or February, I remem- 
ber, that most of our chickens were frozen 
that night, and we lost a great many of 
our hogs. But the worst of all was the 
finding of that poor tramp in the barn 
frozen to death?”’ 

Nellie rose hastily and pushed back her 
chair from the table. 

“Is there a good fire in my room, 
mother?’’ she asked, ‘‘ because I may want 
to sit up late to study.”’ 

‘Yes, there’s a splendid fire,’’ said her 
mother, ‘*but why can’t you sit with us 
awhile?’’ 

‘‘Not to-night—mother, I have such 
hard lessons for to-morrow,’’ answered 
Nellie, quickly, as she gathered her books 
together. 

“I’m afraid you are not well,’’ said 
Mrs. Dane, with a keen giance at Nellie’s 
face that had grown quite pale. ‘You 
study too hard, child.”’ 
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“Nonsense! I am perfectly well!’’ said 
Nellie, as she took up her candle and 
started up-stairs, ‘‘Mother!’’ she called 
when she had reached the head of the 
steps, ‘‘if you sit up long please don’t 
ask me if I have covered up the fire, and 
if | have remembered to put the candle 
out; it bothers me%o to have you ask me 
the same questions every night—after I’ve 
gone to bed.” 

‘‘We will hardly sit up longer than 
nine,’’ answered her mother, ‘‘and | 
won't ask you a single question, if it dis- 
turbs you—but you mustn’t sit up too 
long.” 

‘¢The child’s not well, I’m afraid,”’ 
she added, to her husband, ‘‘she’s wear- 


ing herself out over her books! 


‘«Pshaw! she’s not hurting herself!’’ 
said Mr. Dane, a little impatiently. He 
was reading his paper and did not care to 
be disturbed. 

Nellie hurried into her room, but in- 
stead of studying her books, she sat down 
before the fire, and leaning her head on 
her hands, began to sob, bitterly. 

‘<It was amean cruel trick!”’ she said, to 
herself, all her anger and resentment gone 
and a great fear in their stead. ‘It will 
never do to tell father and mother—they 
would be so angry, yet somebody must go 
and open that door! What possessed me 
to dosuch a thing anyhow? I might have 
remembered that there wasn’t a stick of 
wood in the room and no possible chance 
of having a fire. There is not a soul in 
the place that I’d trust to go and open the 
door and keep it a secret from father and 
mother. I will be obliged to go myself”’ 
and she shuddered at the thought of the 
lonely walk ‘‘ but how to get away with- 
out father and mother finding it out, is 
the next question! I'll have to wait until 
they go to bed, and they may set up two 
hours longer.’’ She wrung her hands at 
the thought of what might happen should 
she be delayed. - It was now eight o'clock, 
—an hour and probably longer to wait ! 

‘<I shall go crazy if I have to wait much 
longer,’’ she said, as she went to the win- 
dow and tried to look out. How cold, 
how terribly cold it was! If here in her 
little room usually so snug and comforta- 
ble, she could scarcely keep warm, what 
was the Professor enduring ? 
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How slowly the minutes dragged by !— 
surely they would go to bed soon! 

The clock struck nine, and still the 
sound of voices below. ‘Tan, and she 
heard her father’s footsteps in the hall. 
He was locking up for the night—they 
would be in bed presently. 

It would not be neces.ary to go through 
her mother’s room, as there was a back 
staircase seldom used, leading from Nellie’s 
room to the dining room below. She had 
little fear of waking her father and mother, 
as they were both sound sleepers; the 
servant’s quarters were some distance from 
the house and she had only to whisper 
**Rover’’ to the faithful house-dog to in- 
sure his silence. 

At half-past ten, she put on her over- 
shoes and cloak, tied her hood and scarf 
over her head, and putting out the candle 
opened the door cautiously, and slipped 
noislessly down the dark stair-way. She 
had no difficulty in opening the dining- 
room door, and with a few whispered, 
«‘Come Rover” she stepped out into the 
cold and darkness. A big dog came 
silently from his kennel and licked her 
hand. 

‘You must go with me, Rover,’’ Nellie 
said, softly laying her hand on the dog’s 
shaggy head. He looked back at his 
warm kennel a little wistfully, as if beg- 
ging to stay, then turned and trotted con- 
tentedly by her side. 
. 3 * * * * * * 

It would be impossible to describe the 
anger and mortification of the Professor 
when the sounds of Nellie’s footsteps died 
away, and he realized that he was a help- 
less prisoner. Helple-s, indeed, as there 
was no possible way of opening the win- 
dow shutters from within after they had 
been closed from the outside, and the 
door was a heavy oaken one, that would 
have resisted the combined efforts of half 
a dozen strong men. ‘The arrangement 
of the window had been the idea of a 
former teacher, suggested by the necessity 
of having to lock up a number of unruly 
boys in the schoolroom on several occa- 
sions. 

‘*I suppose I will have to make the best 
of it,’’ the Professor said grimly, as he 
searched in a corner of the room for wood 
and kindling. ‘I can at least make a fire 
and while away the long hours in reading. 


A nice sensation there will be in the morn. 
ing, when some of these big boys find me 
locked up in here! Confound it, there's 
not a piece of kindling nor a stick of wood 
in the house!”’ 

Matters began to lock sericus. The 
little schoolroom that at first had only 
been chilly and unccmfcrtable was now 
dark and so ccld that the Professor knew 
unless he succeeded in breaking up a bench 
or desk and building a fire, he would be 
in a fair way of freezing to death before 
morning. 

‘Frank Leland, ycu are a fool!’’ he 
muttered. as he felt in his pocket for his 
knife. ‘This is the result of giving up 
a good pcsition to teach a country school 
Jor fur! How the fellows would laugh 
if they knew of my predicament—though 
it isno laughing matter,’’ he added as, 
after turning his pockets inside out, he 
suddenly rememlered that he had lent 
his knife to one of the boys that afternoon 
and it had not been returned. 

He buttcned up his overccat and thrust- 
ing his hards in his pockets, began to 
pace up and dewn the rocm. + 

“*To think that Nelle Dane would be 
guilty of playing such a cruel, heartless 
joke!’’ he ejaculated, as he kicked a bench 
viciously aside. ‘‘I1 rever wculd have 
believed it of her—rever! She has always 
seemed so kind and terder-hearted—until 
to-day! And ] F 

He checked him elf suddenly, unwil- 
ling to ackncwledge even to himself how 
dear his oldest pupil had grown to him in 
the last few months. And yet he had not 
understood his own heart until to-day. 

‘It was rather mean cf me to humili- 
ate her befcre the whcle schocl!” he 
thought, with a pang of self reprcach! 
‘‘T was tco hasty Iam afraid, and yet I 
meant to ask her forgiveness had she not 
treated me in such a contem) tuous way 
and repelled all my effcrts toward a recon- 
ciliation.”’ 

‘‘Well, I shall send in my resignation 
to-morrow, that is if I am not found stiff 
and cold in death, in the mcrning !”’ 

‘‘The clock hasn’t struck nine yet, so 
I have nearly ten hours to wait before 
there’s a chance of being liberated from 
prison! I think I could face the cold 
and darkness outside, but to be shut up in 
here like a rat in a trap is terrible!” 
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He determined to make an effort to 
set himself free. Taking up one of the 
benches, he hurle.| it with all the force he 
could command against the window, but 
though the glass was shattered into a thou- 
sand fragments, the stout, wooden shutters 
remained as firmly closed as before. 

‘‘T may as well give it up!”’ he said. 
“If I can only keep awake I think I can 
manage to stand it until morning, but my 
feet and hands are so cold already that I 
will have to walk all night to keep upa 
circulation.”’ 

He got up and paced the flocr again. 
How very long the hours seemed! would 
morning never come? The little clock 
struck ten, and still the professor kept up 
his rapid walk. Suddenly a faint light 
stole in through the shutters—the feeble 
struggling ray of a moon just risen, then 
there was the sound of quick footsteps 
outside, the low bark of a dog, and the 
turning of the key in the door. 

“Oh! Professor Leland I am so sorry, 
but I never thought of there being no 
wood in here, and I meant to come 
sooner, but I couldn’t, I really couldn’t !”’ 
and Nellie sobbed bitterly, between cold, 
and fright, and her rapid walk. 

*Child you must be almost frozen 
and the Professor held the little, cold 
hands closely in his own. There was no 
hint of reproach in his voice. 

‘‘T have been sitting by a fire,’’ said 
Nellie hastily, ‘‘ while you have been here 
in the cold and dark! Can you ever for- 
give me, Professor Leland?”’ 


1? 
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‘‘T have nothing to forgive, since you 
have come back to set me free !’’ said the 
Professor. ‘‘It is I who should ask your 
forgiveness, for 1 spoke and acted like a 
brute and a fool, thisafternoon! Nellie,”’ 
and he drew her clcse to him, ‘‘ you must 
know that I love you, child! ‘Tell me 
the truth, for I can bear no trifling now— 
was it only because you were serry that 
you came back ?”’ 

‘*T was scrry and—and—you have al- 
ways been so kind that—that I couldn't 
bear the thought of—of leaving you here !”’ 

“‘T want no trifling, child!’ and the 
Professor clasped her hands clcse, ‘* you 
must have understocd long ago that I love 
you! ‘Tell me the truth at cnce—why 
did you ccme back ?” 

‘It was because I love you and you 
know it !”’ scbbed Nellie, laying her head 
on the Professcr’s brcad breast. 

«‘And I love you better than my life, 
you know it, dear,’’ said the Professor 
kissing the cold face near his own. 

‘¢ Hereafter there is to be no quarrel- 
ing,’ he said. ‘Then he whistled for 
Rover and they started for hcme. ‘They 
were silent for very happiress the rest of 
the way, these two who had learned so 
soon to understand each cther. 

When they reached the farm-house the 
Professor took her in his arms and whis- 
pered : 

‘¢To-night’s adventure is to be a little 
secret of my own, a secret to be shared 
with no one except my wife!” 


~~ 


THE KNIGHT AND THE MAID. 


There wasa knight of noble mien 
Who loved a Jady fair, 

A vahant knight in war was he, 
A braver heart in Jove had she, 

This maid with sunny hair. 


The Jand had need of men like him, 
Ile drew the maiden near; 

“T can not, will not leave your side! 
I.et duty call! I here abide 

My world, my all is here.” 


The maiden kissed her lover’s brow, 
Then put him from her breast; 

“TI can not love you if you stay, 
Away where duty calls! Away! 

Though death should do his best.” 


She clasped the sword about his waist, 
She held his gleaming spear, 

She watched him through the postern gate, 
Ilis duty action, hers to wait 

In agony and fear. 


The knight won honors on the field 

And laurels for his brow, 
He gained a noble, deathless name, 

Ile wears the envied wreath of fame —~ 
The maid forgotten now. 


EpitH L. WILLIs, 
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IV. 

o that we depart straightway, 
For if a dream this is, I long full sore 
E’vn in my dream to feel the wind-blown spray, 
And hear the well-timed rolling of the oar, 
And ere dark night behold the lessening shore [on, 
From your dreamed dromund’s deck—so pass we 
If e’vn so far as this my dream hath won.” 





‘*Why don’t you sit down, child? It 
just worries me to have .you waiting on 
me, the like o’ this. As if the dinner ’d 
not be all the better of your bonny face 
opposite, for a bit of a relish to it.”’ 

‘* It’s a good dinner, Father Stronach ?”’ 

They are common-place words enough ; 
but the lips that speak them are tremulous 
over them, the bonny face is flushing and 
paling by turns, as she comes up behind 
him, and lays her soft cheek for an instant 
upon the old man’s rough grizzled head. 
Then she flits round the table again, puts 
the golden ‘fish-pie’’ nearer to his hand, 
pours out his second bowl of tea, and 
while he slowly stirs it, looking at her, sits 
down opposite to him. 

*‘You don’t ask me what I brought 
home from the Cove to-day, Father 
Stronach.”’ 

She is holding a framed picture in both 
hands; but the back of it is all that he 
can see. He growls a little, disconten- 
tedly. 

‘*Have your own way, child and 
you’ll have it, I may be cocksure o’ that, 
whether I bid you or no. But it’s my 
belief, if you want to see pictures on the 
wall, your bit of a looking-glass ’ll give 
you as good a one—”’ 





“PtLtor FoRTUNE,” OLD MARTIN BosCAWEN’s Jest,” 
ETC. 


Slowly she has turned the right side of 
the picture towards him. He starts, as 
if it were some magic mirror in which the 
reflection of the girl yet lingers. He 
stares: and then, as when Chantal on that 
first day saw Warrener’s sketch of ‘The 
Dulse Gatherer,’’ the angry blood mounts 
to his face. 

*‘It’s a lie!’’ he cries, choking with 
wrath. ‘A lie! Whoever saw the girl 
like that? Barefoot—in rags! And ‘The 
Dulse Gatherer!’ But they don’t know 
—the fool that made the picture: one of 
those confounded artist-fellows, I suppose 
they none of them know who you may 
be.” 

A faint smile curls her lip: it is so 
exactly what she can remember that she 
said to Warrener. But the next instant 
she is grave enough. 

‘¢ Father, it is for you to tell me all you 
know of me. For the truth has come to 
light at last.’’ 

‘‘The truth?” It is not his lips which 
question, but his startled eyes fixed on 
hers. He has pushed his plate away, and 
is leaning forward, his arms folded on the 
table. Whenshe reaches across, and puts 
her hand gently on his rough sleeve. 

‘*You are right: it was Mr, Warrener 
the artist who made that picture! And 
he sent it to the World’s Fair: in 
London, you know. It is what they call 
‘The Rage’—Whatever they may mean! 
—and copies have been made of it. ‘This 
is one of them.’’ She nods at the little 
engraving now lying face uppermost be- 
tween them and—people — ‘hesitating 
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over the word—are asking who the ‘ Dulse 
Gatherer of Grand Manan’ may be.”’ 

‘«Can’t that fellow Warrener tell them? ”’ 
he demands, grimly. ‘‘ Has not he said, 
‘Old Stronach, the Pirate’s daughter?’”’ 

‘‘Mr. Warrener says nothing. He is 
notthere to say anything. He is off some- 
where in the East, sketching. And— 
people—yes,’’ she cries out, to the terrible 
questioning suspense in his eyes—‘‘ my 
people have sent across the sea to seek me, 
Father Stronach, seeing my mother’s face, 
my mother’s name in the picture.” 

He is livid; his eyes have fallen from 
hers. Yet he makes shift to say, after a 
long moment, sullenly: 

‘¢ Ain’t they forging ahead a trifle fast? 
A picture and a name, is it? A mighty 
pretty way of seeking: out of a story- 
book, like. Let them cut along: but it 
ll take a deal more than a picture and a 
name to get my girl away from me. Let 
them prove how she came to be mine; 
and where she came from; and whoever 
said before, that she was none o’ mine.”’ 

“Niel sf 

‘* Ay, ay, let them go find Niel to prove 
it, Can you tell them where he is? 
Deep down in the bottom of some mine 
or other, who knows where ?— if, indeed, 
he’s not at the bottom of this thing,” he 
added with sudden exasperation. And 
then, cooling down: ‘After all, what is 
it the iad can tell them? Some childlike 
fancy of me bringing you in, in the night, 
out of the fog, a bit of a thing my big 
sou’wester roofed, like, shedding off the 
rain? And likely enough; you were 
always a precious baggage for stealing 
away, out on the cliff. There’s not a 
neighbor of ’em all, can say when you 
were not under my proper roof, my very 
own child, together with the lad.”’ 

‘That is quite true,’’ Chantal returns 
quietly, ‘‘also that there were few enough 
to count themselves neighbors to Private 
Cove. It not so long ago that I cannot 
remember when the place was shunned as 
if you had all the ghosts of the old buc- 
caneers in ambush here, instead of two 
little innocent children. No, the neigh- 
bors cannot say you nay. It is only you, 
Father Stonach,”’ she says, leaning for- 
ward on the table, her chin in her two 
palms, her clear eyes looking straightway 
into his, ‘‘only you who can give the lie 





to the life-long lie; and tell me the whole 
truth of how I came; and let me go back 
to my own.” 

The man pushes back his chair with a 
harsh grating sound on the bare floor; 
and begins to pace the narrow room to 
and fro, with long, irregular, impatient 
steps. 

‘*You don’t know what you ask,”’ he 
says at last, hoarsely. ‘‘I don’t say as 
there zs anything to tell; but—let you 
go? Is it fair to ask a man to put out 
the light of his eyes with his own hand? 
He’d be a fool if he did it ”’ 

‘‘Such a fool,’’ she says, not stirring, 
and still looking quietly at him as before, 
‘¢Such a fool as Father Stronach is, when 
to be wise means to wrong Chantal.”’ 

Stronach cast an eager glance at the 
open door, as though minded to make his 
escape. He takes one step toward it. 

Then suddenly and sharply he passes it 
by: flinging himself down heavily in his 
chair, crossing his arms on the table, 
stooping his head not to face Chantal 
directly. 

‘«It’s fate,’? he says sullenly, speaking 
aloud, though to himself, ‘ Fate,—and 
no use to strive against it. I might even 
get the child away, and warp her clear of 
them all: but if it’s fate? Else how ‘ud 
anybody track her, by a bit of a picture, 
and just half a name? She’s none 0’ 
mine,’’ he says, after a glowering pause, 
‘¢its easily seen she’s none o’ mine. I 
might have known that I could not keep 
her so. But I never stole her: no one 
can say I stole her. However she had 
come there it was the tide that brought 
her in to me, on that lonesome bit of 
beach, lying last asleep in the dory as it 
floated in through the fog. And that is 
all I know. I carried her into the wife, 
as she lay dying, moaning for the little 
girl she’d buried before ever we came 
here to the island. And then—I couldn’t 
part with her, the bit thing that had com- 
forted my wife, the bit thing that had 
crept into my bosom as if to comfort me. 
And nobody has asked for her, till now. 
But who shall say I stole her?”’ 

Not Chantal. She is putting her hand 
across her eyes, with that puzzled, bewil- 
dered look in them, as of one suddenly 
awakened in the midst of a dream. Had 
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she not dreamed it, fancied it, after all; 
but it was true. 

‘‘Father, from what they tell me, I 
must have drifted across the bay of Fundy 
in an open boat !—from the French shore, 
down through the swirling eddies of the 
Petite Passage, in an open boat! Pierre 
Commeau’s dory was missing, that foggy 
day baby Chantal was missing from her 
play on the beach. No one thought of 
connecting the two losses: or if of con- 
necting them, of dreaming that the child 
could have reached any safe haven, after 
the storm which broke ere morning. My 
mother never held up her head afterwards, 
they tell me: she died there on the French 
shore of Nova Scotia, where she had come 
back to visit her people. For my mother 
Chantal was a French Canadian. She 
was a mere school-girl at the convent in 
Halifax, where my father, an officer sta- 
tioned at the citadel there, first chanced 
to meet her. It was not long before they 
married; and it was when his regiment 
was ordered back to England, that his 
wife took her child, and went to see her 
people, before following him. No one 
ever thought to hear of little, lost Chantal 
again,’’ she adds after a pause. ‘Only, 
when crowds and crowds saw me. War- 
rener’s picture of the Dulse-Gatherer of 
Grand Manan, at the'great fair, and its 
copies all about London—and my father 
among others—”’ 

‘¢He has come for you, Chantal.” 

A painful flush colours the girl’s cheeks. 

‘‘Come for me? Oh, no, for he has 
another wife, and a houseful of other chil- 
dren, so they tell me. But he has sent 
his agent for me, a man he trusts at home 
on his estate; and my old nurse, who was 
born on the estate, and who came over to 
my mother just before the regiment was 
ordered home. They are come to take me 
home.” 

It seems she cannot say the unaccus- 
tomed word too often: ard indeed, it is, 
sweet enough, with that thrill in the 
dreamy voice. 

‘¢They went first to the French shore,”’ 
she goes on to explain—‘‘where I was 
lost; and Pierre Commeau brought them 
acrcss in his packet to Grand Manan.” 

‘¢They had the picture and the name 
Chantal, to trace me by: I bear my 
mother’s name and face, they say.”’ 
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‘©Why do you tell me all this, Chan. 
tal? Are you here to mock at me?” 

‘¢Father!’’ She is kneeling at his side 
now, her clasped hands on his arm. ‘* You 
are my father. 1 will not have one of 
them know what you have told me, or 
what you have kept from me. So! am 
here to tell you all beforehand. It is all 
between you and me. No one else has 
anything to do with it. Only, to that 
end, you see | had to understand it all.” 

He has lifted his head at her touch. He 
is looking at her with a wild hope in his 
eyes. 

‘‘¢Father?’ You call me father, still? 
Can it be that you—that you—”’ 

He never finishes his sentence. Chantal 
does it for him, very differently: 

‘¢ That [am not going away without you 
Father Stronach. ‘That the beautiful new 
life opening out for me, opens for you too. 
You will come with me, to England. 
Everything that is glad and bright for me, 
is for you too. For you, who loved me 
when I had no other, Father Stronach.” 

She has clasped the hard, rough hands 
between her own soft palms, holding them 
thus against her breast. Her breast is 
heaving, her eyes gleaming, her breath 
fluttering over the words: 

‘You are to come at once—at once, do 
you hear, Father Stronach?—and make 
ready. With the turn of the tide, Pierre 
Commeau sails back to the French shore. 
From there we go to Halifax, and take the 
English steamer home.”’ 

‘* Home ?”’ 

‘*Ah,”’ cries the girl, glowing and 
kindling, throwing back her proud young 
head, exultantly: ‘‘the home I have 
always looked to; the home | always knew 
I was born to! Come, Father Stronach, 
come and let us make ready our poor little 
bundles. Poor and little enough: and it 
is just as well; for we have no time to lose 
over them.”’ 

Old Stronach rises at her word: he 
gives voice to never a one, to gainsay her. 
Only, there is a strange look in his eyes, 
as he follows her about, mutely doing her 
bidding. 

Mutely ; sullenly, it might seem: with 
a downcast look that strives to brighten 
now and then, when in the midst of her 
glad hurry she becomes aware of it, and 
in his furtive way he sees her watching him. 
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Just these two alone together for their 
simple preparations. By Chantal’s urgent 
desire, there is no one who comes near, 
to disturb them with assistance. Messen- 
ger, or nurse, or neighbor, there is no one 
who breaks in upon the two; and alone 
together, as they have been in the cottage, 
they make their way across the island, to 
Flagg’s Cove, where the little schooner, 
flying the French flag, is lying waiting. 

‘The deil’s bairns have aye their 
daddy’s luck,’’ says a voice on the end of 
the pier, and the red-and-blue flag flut- 
ters, the golden sails fill in the strong 
sunshine, and old Stronach stands gloom- 
ing in the stern, taking no notice, though 
pretty Chantal catches. by his arm to 
steady herself when the schooner leans 
well over, and the girl turns to wave a last 
farewell to the curious watchers on the 
pier. 

It is sharp Mrs. Bonny’s voice; and as 
she has an abiding faith in the prince of 
darkness as being the prince of this world, 
her speech augurs well for this tide in his 
affairs, which old Stronach has taken at 
the flood, as the whole island thinks. 

Perhaps, after all, old Stronach has 
always looked forward to this ?—and this 
is why he kept the girl all these years, and 
made much of her, binding her so fast to 
him ? 

Down behind the great brown cliffs of 
North Head, and the varied peaks and 
undulations of the Passamaquoddy Islands 
and New Brunswick hills, the snn is set- 
ting, as Grand Manan fades into purple 
on the horizon. Chantal stands and 
watches it, her hand, upon old Stronach’s 
arm, and the light dancing in her eager 
eyes that turn from that coast-line to the 
broad open sea stretching out far and far 
away to her future beyond it. 

* * * * * * * 

But there comes another sunset, when 
those eyes, so brilliant and gold now, 
gazing forward, fill with sudden fear and 
trouble. 

_ Chantal, as the English steamer ploughs 
Its way through the roughening waves, out 
of Halifax harbour, is standing on the 
guards, looking back at the great round 
citadel on its mound dominating the town. 
And as she shades her eyes from the level 
Tays that strike across from the north-west 
arm, and the wooded heights and nestling 
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villas dominating it, she wonders if she is 
going to anything fairer and brighter than 
these ? 

They have all slipped by, behind her, 
now ; and she turns, to ask Father Stronach 
the question: or, if not to ask him, to tell 
him at least what she is thinking of. 

But he is not beside her. How long 
since he left her? How long has she 
been standing there, absorbed in her own 
thoughts and visions, as the ship sweeps 
onward ? 

‘« Father Stronach!” 

But it is only old Nanny’s footsteps, . 
coming uncertainly to her side. 

‘Eh, Missy, it’s nob but yer auld 
nurse. For sure, lass, ye knew he were 
none coming wi’ us. I niver misdoubted 
ye knew. He went ashore at t’ last min- 
ute. A lass can ha’ but t’ one feyther, 
were what he said: and a fisherman t’ like 
o’ him, ’ud be sore out o’ place i’ t’ 
midst o’ our Yorkshire fells. He said as 
we mun see he were none fit for this new 
life o’ yours: he were fit for naught but 
t’ auld rocks and waves o’ Grand Manan. 
He said as ye mun see——”’ 

But Chantal is not listening. With one 
wild, helpless look round on the lessening 
city, and the white, swift wake of the 
hurrying steamer, she has fled from the 
consoling voice, locking herself into her 
stateroom. 

Alone. Nothing out of the past to 
take with her into the future which 
stretches out before her, blank as the wide 
sea. 

A terror and a horror, of it all, take 
Chantal’s breath away. She was never 
afraid of the wide sea before; never afraid 
of the unmeasured future. But now both 
reach out before her, a trackless space, 
blank of everything that she has ever 
known. The old cliff-nest of a home in 
the ledge above the waves; Father Stron- 
ach—-Niel— 

, Sf 
“Therewith she turns, her unseeing eyes did range 
Wide o’er the tumbling waste o! waters gray, 

As swift the black ship went upon her way.” 

‘¢Captain Bonny!”’ 

That he should be known for a sea-cap- 
tain, and an English speaking one at that, 
is not surprising to the bluff sailorman, 
sauntering along, his hands in his pockets, 
his eyes roving leisurely, in a farewell sort 
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of fashion, over the Place d@ Armes, and 
glancing up idly at the Admiralty House, 
which forms one side of the square. But 
that here, in French Toulon, just as he 
turns into the quiet square, from the busy 
Rue de Lafayette, he should be greeted by 
a soft English-speaking girlish voice 

A sturdy peasant, in the quaint Prov- 
ence dress, and with a great basket df 
oranges balanced on her head, brushes 
by him just then; but it is to the other 
side that he turns, and stares at a girlish 
figure in some sort of a wonderful dark 





. blue costume, with a feathery fringe of 


gray fur about the dainty throat and 
wrists. She might be a young princess, 
as she stands there, arresting him with an 
imperative wave of her small hand. But 
there is something in the eyes uplifted to 
him, that puzzles h:m. 

‘¢ Don’t youknow me, Captain Bonny?”’ 

‘‘Why, bless my heart alive, if I don’t 
half think its little Chantal !”’ 

‘¢Of course its little Chantal.”” The 
slender gloved fingers are locked over his 
arm, though in his astonishment he had 
quite forgotton to pull his hands out of 
his pockets, to offer her one by way of 
greeting. ‘‘Oh Captain Bonny, Captain 
Bonny, how are they all at home?”’ 

‘¢That’s more than I can say, my lass, 
being as its months now since last I sighted 
the old island. I haven’t been there since 
I saw you there last spring—or was it early 
summer ?—there at Bonnybrook. My lit- 
tle woman’s not good at the writing, and 
the kids are too small: the letters have 
generally a wandering time of it, before 
they manage to board me at one port or 
another. But I’m homeward bound now: 
leastways for St. John, which is next door. 
I sail in a matter of two hours now: the 
Lady Asburton, in ballast for St. John.” 

‘*Oh, do you?”’ Chantal draws a long, 
deep breath, letting go his arm, clasping 
her hands together, looking up into the 
bluff and friendly face, with the swift color 
flashing into hers, which was somewhat 
pale the moment before. 

‘¢Are you? Dear Captain Bonny, will 
you take me home?”’ 

‘¢ Bless my heart alive 

That is all he seems to have to say, in 
hissurprise; until presently he adds, look- 
ing blankly about him: 
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‘¢ And how in world do you happen to 
be here, Chantal?’’ 

If he had been glancing at her, instead 
of in that vaguely inquiring way abroad, 
at the Admiralty House; at the trees sur- 
rounding the Place; at the group of peo- 
ple passing to and fro: he might have seen 
the girl’s lips move at first, and that she 
shut them firmly upon the answer she was 
about giving. 

Why should she tell him? Would he 
take her home with him if she told him 
she was here with her father and step- 
mother, and half a dozen of step-sisters 
and brothers: the soft Mediterranean air 
being ordered for the delicate stepmother'’s 
wintering, out of the north-country cold; 
and it being but a step as it were from 
Nice to Cannes, from Cannes here to 
Toulon. 

Evidently Captain Bonny knows noth- 
ing of the wonderful things that have be- 
fallen Chantal. 

‘‘I came away from the island,’’ she 
said deliberately. ‘‘I had Father Stron- 
ach’s consent. I thought the new life 
would be a fine new thing. Iam with— 
quite grand people—but I am pining te 
death for the old hut at home. If you 
were to take a sea-gull from our cliffs, 
Captain Bonny,”’ she says, looking up at 
him with lips and cheeks grown pale again, 
and the mist in her great eyes, ‘‘and were 
to shut him up in a gilded cage with can- 
aries and goldfinches, he would beat his 
poor little life out against the gilded bars 
——as I am doing.”’ 

It is said so simply, with such a thrill 
of truth in every tone, that the good cap- 
tain can find nothing more to answer to 
it, than the old slightly varied ‘Bless 
your heart alive!”’ 

Then two hands are locked about his 
arm again. 

“You wé// take me with you, Captain 
Bonny? You will?” 

‘«It’s a bad season, child, is November 
and December. And never a woman 
aboard. And—well, well, then, if you'll 
put up with us, you’ll be as welcome, lit- 
tle Chantal, as if you were one of the kids 
at home, grown up to womanhood.” 

For that altered look of Chantal’s, a 
he slowly shakes his head, is more than 
he can hold out against. And when pfres- 
ently they part, it is with the understanding 
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that within an hour’s time, her fare- 
well’s over, she is to present herself, bag 
and baggage, on board the Lady Ashbur- 
ton, now lying in port. 

That she might have said farewell, had 
she, on reaching the hotel, found her 
father within, is probable enough: for 
Chantal always has had the courage to state 
her intentions. But learning that he has 
driven out with the stepmother and the 
little girls, leaving some querulos old mar- 
tinet order for the mutinous eldest daugh- 
ter absent without leave, she merely packs 
the carpet-bag of those large-minded and 
capacious days; and vanishes. With no 
trace behind her, but the explanatory let- 
ter left at the post office on her way to the 
Lady Ashburton: in the confidence that 
ere it can be delivered, the Lady Ash- 
burton will have her well under her wing, 
on the blue Mediterranean. 

Chantal draws her first long free breath, 
when Captain Bonny takes her for a mo- 
ment to the wheel, for a full view of the 
ship, and with pride in his eyes, notes the 
girl’s admiration of her. Chantal’s col- 
our rises, and a glint, as of the sun upon 
the sea, dances in her eyes, as she watches 
the brave ship spread her wings for her 
long northward winter flight. 

It is not until the master leaves her, 
that Chantal turns back for a last view of 
the receding city. She feels as like an 
escaped prisoner, as any wretched /forgat 
might, had he broken away from some one 
of those hulks in the harbour, where he 
is doomed to hard labour for ten years to 
come. But the girl is not thinking of 
forgats. She is not thinking of the seamy 
side of picturesque old Toulon, nor even 
of the history which it boasts, reaching 
back into the Roman-Gallic days. Her 
glance roves over the Grosse-tour founded 
for defence against the African corsairs; 
and she never so much as remembers them. 
The town, in its graceful oval, facing the 
sea, and pushing its ramparts proudly up 
to the mountain-chain behind, might have 
been little Flagg’s Cove at home with its 
white cottages sprinkled about: only here 
the ragged heights are bare and destitute 
of trees; and there, among the jutting 
crags and cliffs, the spruce and fir crowd 
into every crevice, and upon the low ridge 
throng the birch and maple, beech and 


‘feathery tamarack, and hardy evergreen. 


Chantal turns her back on this calm south- 
ern city riding safe at anchor as it were in 
the wide harbour sheltered by sunny hills: 
and sets her eager face toward the wild 
rock-bound island baited with fierce Fundy 
winter tides. 


VI. 


“It swept with thunderous noises loud; 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a cloud.” 


When Chantal last saw those northern 
cliffs of Grand Manan in all the glory of 
a summer sunset, they looked frowning 
and dark enough. Now, as the drifting 
snow-wreaths reveal them for a shifting 
instant here and there, in this bleak 
January dawn, they are the very iron- 
bound gate of death. 

How Chantal has longed for a glimpse 
of them, through all these long long 
months that have rolled with the ocean 
between. But now that she is facing them, 
she covers up her eyes from the sight. 

For in that darkest hour before the 
dawn, the good ship Lady Ashburton, 
driven in the fierce grip of the winds 
and the waves, was flung upon that dread- 
ful North Head, striking the rocks abreast 
her fore-chains. 

Three times in these past three weeks, 
has she sighted Grand Manan only to be 
thrust out to sea again, by the wild Fundy 
storms. Only last night—after a baffling 
two months’ passage from the port of 
Toulon—Partridge Island light, at the 
very entrance of St. John harbour, was 
beckoning with delusive promise: when 
this gale from the northeast came down, 
and swept the helpless vessel from the 
haven almost within reach. All day it 
has been raging, black with yawning bil- 
lows, white with blinding snow: and now, 
before the coming of the new day, it 
has flung the Lady Ashburton staggering 
against the rocks: the North Head loom- 
ing black and stern, high over the top- 
gallant masts. 

It is not long before she is dismasted ; 
before winds and waves have wrought 
their worst upon the helpless thing. The 
ship was listed off shore: in the darkness 
and the hoarse and awful tumult, ship- 
mate swept away from shipmate; drown- 
ing cries confounded with the shrill voiced 
shrieking of the blast through the torn and 
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flapping canvas, and the clamour of the 
bursting surges. In the pitchy blackness, 
here and there a mounting billow of the 
tide at half-flood, seizes and tosses blindly 
shoreward one and another out of the crew 
of twenty-nine: some battling for dear 
life; some clinging half senseless, like 
Chantal, to a splinter of the broken ship. 

Half senseless: but when, though sharp- 
ly dragged back by the undertow, she 
feels her knees has touched, the beach, 
all her senses, all her strength and energy 
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of deepseated will, come back to her, 
Blindly, and with the surge of death in 
her ears, the slight girl wrestles for her 
footing: until now, as the day begins to 
break, she is clinging to the face of the 
great cliff, the spent waves dragging at 
her as she stands. 

An isolated human creature, in this 
furious strife of wind and wave over their 
frenzy. The one saved out of all: the 
only soul alive, with all this terrible, 
strong, remorseless nature against her? 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


i <a Bee 


LEGEND OF THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


A long and pleasant summer had drawn unto a close, 

The violet in the wild-wood had faded with the rose. 

The North King spoke in anger as he bade the cold winds llow, 
And they echoed through the valley with a cry of bitter woe. 

No longer in the forest the flowing waters sweet 

The ears of Indian maidens in quiet murmur greet; 

For ice-bound was the streamlet, all its summer music o’er, 

And the soft note of the bobolink fell on the glade no more. 
Homeward through the forest a chieftain slowly came, 

Unmindful of the trophies of his skill—the woodland game; 
Unheedful of the bitter blasts that bade him shelter gain 

For his brow was dark with anguish,.his heart was sore with pain. 
Within his fur-lined wigwam on a couch of deer skin lay 

His lovely Golden Flower, slowly fading day by day. 

Ceaselessly the restless head upon her pillow turned, 

In her dark eyes gleamed the death-light, on her brow the fever burned, 
In his arms the chieftain clasped her, and by tales with glory rife 
Tried to vanquish the dark shadow hovering o’er her young life. 
Did she see the great deer bounding over rivulet and rock ? 

Did she hear the sudden flutter of the wild swan flock ? 

« Father, tell me of the summer when the winds were soft and mild, 
Weeks ago before the North King sent the storm so wild. 

Father, tell me what the waters gurgling, laughing, murmuring on, 
Said unto the glorious sunshine, sparkling there from early dawn ? 
O! if I could see a violet bathed in glistening beads of dew, 

And the white clouds floating slowly o’er the heavens blue! 

O! if I could hear the robins singing blithely through the day! 
Father, I could join the warble and again be bright and gay,” 

Out around the gleaming camp-fire drew the warriors young and old 
The weird flames lighting up their faces, dark and stern and bold— 
And they prayed the Mighty Spirit to send the summer fair— 

The wild winds weary moaning seemed to echo back the prayer— 
But lo! it sunk to silence, and a breath of balmy air j 
Softly stirred the great oak’s branches, rising brown and bare— 
The sunbeams played in joyous sport upon the fettered stream 

Until its music once again seemed mingling in a dream. 

Beneath the great rocks black and drear a nest of violets lay 

Half hidden by the glossy leaves dyed in a crimson ray, 

And Golden Flower's laugh was low, her smile was wondrous sweet, 
As from the wigwam’s shade she came the summer mild to greet. 
High on a cedar bough a lark burst into blissful song, " 
And o’er the autumn tinted valley hung a haze the whole day long. 


L. R. Baker “4 
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LE ROY’S MISTAKE. 





BY HOLLY HOCK, 





AUTHOR oF “Bapy’s Girt,” “THE Four LEAF CLOVER,” “THE MEDIATOR,” Etc., ETC, 


Four years before Will. LeRoy had 
been betrothed to Louise Brown but she 
jilted him for Mr. Milward, a millionaire, 
old enough to be her father. In despera- 
tion he paid court to a young girl, Ivy 
Loraine, who was visiting his sister. She 
was very young, and very susceptible. 
Will. was handsome, tender and agreeable, 
and she soon fell a victim to the witchery 
of love’s spell. When first he turned his 
attention to her, he had no thought of 
making love; only to fill the aching void 
in his own life by pleasant companionship, 
and Ivy’s gentle, unselfish nature soothed 
and comforted him. But on discovering, 
as he soon did by the eager light in her 
eyes at his coming and the pathetic 
drooping of the pretty mouth and down- 
cast lids, if he chanced to leave town for 
a couple of days, that unthinkingly he 
had taken the child’s heart into his keep- 
ing, he deemed it only honorable to ask 
for her hand. 

Ivy’s parents urged her youth as an ob- 
stacle to their union, they consented to an 
engagement, but would not listen to her 
marrying before she was twenty; so that 
the wedding was set for her twentieth birth- 
day. During the four years of their engage- 
ment he had devoted himself untiringly to 
Ivy, though unconsciously he clung to the 
memory of his first love. Her husband 
had recently died leaving her a wealthy 
widow, but he had not seen her since the 
night he left her in hopeless despair. 

‘‘T have received a letter, Will,’’ said 
Ivy one evening, ‘‘ inviting me to the sea- 
side, shall I go?” 

‘“‘Yes, certainly, it will be very pleas- 
ant for you.”’ 

She felt slightly chilled, for she would 
rather be with-him than anywhere else in 
the world. He saw her disappointment 
and hastened to add: 

“I, too, have received an invitation 
from our friends, and will be there almost 
as soon as you.’’ Ivy’s smiles returned at 
this joyous news. The next day she start- 
ed for her friends, where Will was to 
join her in a few days. 


It so happend that*Louise Milward and 
her cousin Mr. Slater were guests at the’ 
same house. Ivy was not acquainted with 
either, nor had she ever heard of Will’s 
betrothal to the former. 

Gus Slater had been a great friend of 
Will’s, but they had not met for some 
time, Gus having been abroad. He made 
arrangements with his host to meet Will 
at the train and give him a surprise. 

Will was glad to see him, but avoided 
asking anything about Louise. 

‘*You do not ask after my cousin,’ 
said Gus. 

‘¢Mrs. Milward is well I trust?’’ ‘Yes 
well, but not happy, forever remorseful ; 
O, Will she has suffered !’’ 

‘‘] am sorry,’’ said Will, in a con- 
strained tone. 

‘¢] hear you are to marry Miss Loraine”’ 
was Gus’ next venture. 

‘*It is true,’’ answered his companion. 

‘*You will be glad to meet Louise?”’ 
inquired Gus. 

“*When?”’ 

‘“‘Now; did you not know she was 
here?”’ 

**Here! Louise! then I must go back 

‘*Go back? for what purpose? have 
you not outlived your love for her?”’ 

No answer. 

‘OQ, Will you can yet be happy—”’ 

‘It is useless for you to continue,”’ in- 
terrupted Will, ‘<1 have vowed to devote 
my life to Ivy.” 

«« Nonsense ! 
should you—”’ 

«¢Q, Slater, cease! I will keep my vow! 
any other course would be dishonorable.”’ 

‘¢But you love Louise, and I know she 
still loves you, and I would see you both 
happy,” persisted Gus. 

‘«Still loves me! I doubt if she ever 
loved me; or she could not have proven 
herself so utterly heartless,’’ returned Will 
bitterly. 

‘¢O, Will, be generous, I know she has 
always repented acting as she did. Will 
you not forget and forgive?’’ 

‘Yes, I will forgive her everything but 
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we can be nothing to each other in the 
future. Gus do you forget my betrothed ?”’ 

‘No, no, but it is because I would not 
have you make three lives miserable. Is 
it right for you to marry another while 
you love Louise? Therefore I ask you to 
reflect ere it is too late.’’ 

‘¢ Slater you have always been my friend, 
but even that title does not constitute you 
my mentor, nor does it give you the right 
to speak to me as you have. By what 
right do you presume that I love your 
cousin and not my intended wife?’’ 

‘«Your own actions. I could not men- 
tion her name but you trembled and grew 
pale, and when I told you, you would 
soon be face to face with her, you must 
leave post haste though you had but just 
arrived. Could I infer aught else?”’ 

Will wassilent, he felt that he had been 
betrayed into speaking rashly. 

‘¢So why is it you will persist in mak- 
ing yourself, Louise and Miss Loraine 
wretched?’’ insinuated Gus, seeing his 
advantage. 

‘¢How Ivy?”’ inquired Will, quickly. 

‘‘Will she not be an unloved wife? 
Will it not be better for you to marry 
Louise, whom you love, than to marry one 
you do not love, and have her learn after- 
ward that your heart is another’s when it 
is too late? But if you pause while there 
is yet time, it may save you both a life- 
time of misery. Then, too, she would 
soon forget you”’ he added lightly. 

‘*No, no, never! Ivy will never forget 
me!”’’ exclaimed Will, with a wild throb 
of pain, he did not understand, at the bare 
idea. 

‘‘You seem very confident” returned 
Gus, with a slight sneer. Truth to tell he 
had become very deeply enamored of Ivy, 
during the few days he had known her: 
he had no thought of acting dishonorably, 
but when he discovered or thought he 
had, that Will still loved his cousin, he 
thought it only fair that he should have a 
chance of winning Ivy himself, and induce 
Will to break with her. 

‘‘Does Louise know I am coming?”’ 
inquired LeRoy, after a moments silence. 

‘Yes, and it is the only hope she has 
had since you parted, you will remain, 
Will, if only to show her that you bear her 
no ill feeling?’’ 

‘*Yes, I will remain,”’ he returned, a 
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look of stern resolve settling on his 
features. 

As they drove up the avenue lined with 
fragrant rose bushes and lovely maples, 
they saw a party in the distance on the 
lawn. But one white robed figure sat alone 
on the veranda, as though awaitng them. 
It was Louise. Will was confused, meet- 
ing her so suddenly, for he had thought it 
must be lvy. The embarrassment was but 
momentary, however, for he learned, with 
a sort of shock, that his every thought was 
Ivy’s by the feeling of keen disappoint- 
ment which took possession of him. 

She was very cordial, but his manner 
was cold and formal. Gus watching him 
believed he was trying to repress his 
feelings. 

In a moment Ivy came up with their 
host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild. 

He had not a moment alone with Ivy all 
day, for, he could not tell how it was, 
Louise monopolized his attention com- 
pletely. 

Slater had whispered his surmises, re- 
garding the state of Will’s feelings toward 
her, to his cousin as soon as the former 
had gone to his room to divest himself of 
the signs of travel. And immediately on 
his return among them she had acted on 
Gus’s suggestion, that she plead for his 
forgiveness and keep him by her side. 

Vainly did Ivy wait for him to join her 
in the garden. She could see him in the 
drawing room through the window, as the 
soft summer breeze parted every now and 
then the lace draperies, ever by the side 
of Louise. 

But she remained not long alone, for 
Gus Slater lost no time in coming to her; 
he asked her to have a game of lawn ten- 
nis. She was silent and absent at first, 
but presently she became lively and 
laughed, for she knew she must not expect 
Will to pay all his attention to her, and 
here was Mr. Slater doing his utmost to 
amuse her, and so she would not be un- 
grateful. 

Once her joyous, merry laughter floated 
im to Will, and he smiles in very sympathy 
in the most pathetic part of Louise’s rect- 
tal of her trials from having married a 
man she did not love. 

In the evening there was a ball, and 
the extensive grounds were brilliantly illu- 
minated with many colored lights. As Ivy 
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descended the stairs Will hastened to join 
her, and she entered the room on his arm. 
Louise was talking to Slater, and Ivy’s 
eyes followed Will’s as they rested on 
Mrs. Milward, who certainly looked very 
handsome. 

‘¢Dispelled forever the illusion,’’ he was 
thinking; ‘‘how could I have been blinded 
tomy Ivy’s charms? She is the one wo- 
man in the world for me,’’ and he gazed 
in puzzled wonder at Louise to discover, 
if he could, how it were possible he ever 
fancied that he loved her. 

‘‘Will, what are you thinking of? I 
have spoken to you three times and you 
have not answered,”’ said Ivy. 

‘‘A thousand pardons; will you not 
consent to repeat it once again?’’ he re- 
turned, only half rousing himself from his 
meditations. 

‘*Do you not think Mrs. Milward very 
beautiful ?”’ 

‘«She might have been in her youth,”’ 
replied Will, absently. 

Ivy laughed. ‘‘Why she can’t possibly 
be more than twenty-four!” 

‘«But do you call her youthful at forty- 
four ?”’ 

‘Will, what is the matter with you? 
You do not even know what I am saying. 
Mrs. Milward forty-four?”’ 

‘‘T thought you were speaking of Mrs. 
Fairchild,’’ said Will, smiling. 

In another moment Mrs. Milward had 
joined them. 

“I am going to improve the liberty 
leap year gives us, and ask Mr. LeRoy to 
waltz with me,” she said, with an engag- 
ing smile. 

LeRoy looked annoyed, but Ivy dropped 
his arm, and bowing ceremoniously he 
offered it to Louise. Ivy watched them 
as they whirled off. Louise almost lying 
in his arms and gazing with passionate 
tenderness into his face. 

‘What is this feeling?’’ Ivy asked her- 
self; ‘can it be that I am jealous? There 
Is an icy. chill creeping into my heart. 
His strange, absent manner and intent 
gaze at her. What dol fear? O, I can- 
not tell!’’ she cried, mentally, covering 
her face with her hands to shut those two 
figures from her sight. She quickly re- 
moved them remembering where she was. 
As she did so Gus Slater approached. He 
had been observing her at a distance and 
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offered her his arm; she took it mechan- 
ically and they wandered through the 
conservatory to the garden. 

Ivy scarcely knew how the evening 
passed, but Gus devoted himself to her, 
and she only caught occasional glimpses 
of Will through the crowd. Louise man- 
aged cunningly to detain Will, calling his 
attention to Ivy and Gus and how well 
they seemed to be enjoying themselves. 


Ivy was distraught and unhappy, with 
an indefinable dread that a calamity was 
upon her. 

It was quite late when she succeeded 
in obtaining a moment to herself and 
sought the solitude of the library; she 
had scarcely time to throw herself into a 
chair and give way to her feelings when 
the door opened and Louise Milward 
entered. She rose hurriedly to depart, 
but Louise laid a detaining hand upon 
her shoulder. 

‘<Do not go, Miss Loraine,’ she said, 
sweetly, ‘‘I wish to speak with you a 
moment.”’ 

Ivy remained motionless. 

‘You are engaged to Mr. LeRoy I 
believe?’’ said Louise inquiringly. 

Ivy bowed silently. 

‘¢But he does not love you!’’ asserted 
Mrs. Milward. 

‘¢Madam,”’ said Ivy, with a supreme 
effort, ‘‘this is a subject I do not wish to 
discuss with a stranger.’’ 

‘«T respect your feelings my poor girl,” 
returned Louise, pityingly, ‘‘ but did you 
not know that four years ago he loved 
and expected to wed me?’”’ 

Ivy turned white to the lips and stag- 
gered backward. She grasped a chair for 
support, but her tongue was frozen. 

The soft, sweet voice continued: ‘‘ And 
he loves me still, poor fellow; he would 
marry you, as he considers it his duty ; 
but will you, knowing this, bind him with 
a loveless tie, ruin his whole life, because 
in a fit of jealous pique he asked you to 
be his wife ?”’ 

Still no answer from the white lips. 

‘¢T tell you this as much for your own 
sake, as for his, to spare you the horror 
of being an unloved wife,’ continued 
Louise. 

«« And you love him?” questioned Ivy, 
in a hollow voice. 
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‘¢Yes, I love him,’’ with a soft blush 
and drooping lids. 

‘*Does he know you have come to beg 
me to give him up?”’ asked Ivy, strangely 
immovable now. 

‘¢ No, no, a thousand times no,’’ Louise 
hastened to reply. 

Again Ivy was silent, striving to sub- 
due the bitter pain which seemed con- 
suming her. : 

It was Louise who broke the silence: 

‘<You will remove the bond which 
fetters him; you will give him back his 
freedom?’’ eagerly. 

‘‘T will,’ replied Ivy, in a voice so 
hoarse and unnatural that even Louise 
was startled. The next moment she was 
gone. 

All night long Ivy struggled with her 
agony; the morning found her hollow 
eyed and pale from her vigils; she never 
questioned the truth of Louise’s statement 
for when she realled Will’s manner she 
remembered many little actions not noticed 
at the time. He was always kind, con- 
siderate and attentive, but was he ever 
lover-like? He cared for and looked after 
her comfort as a parent might for a child; 
she had never noticed these little things 
before, but now every one seemed magni- 
fied and she wondered how she could ever 
have imagined that he had loved her; it 
was her own great passion that made her 
so blind. Yes she would give him up; it 
was his happiness she desired, not her own, 
if either must be sacrificed. 

In the early dawn she rose, and sought 
the fresh, morning air to cool her fevered 
brain. She wandered to the beach, only 
a few fishermen were astir, and wondered 
if it were only yesterday she had looked 
forward to his coming. It seemed ages 
ago, and she had laughed and played lawn- 
tennis with Mr. Slater; while Will. had 
told Louise that he still loved her, but 
honor bound him to another and that 
other was herself. Oh, if she could only 
stop thinking! How long she had sat 
looking out upon the sea she could not 
have told. But suddenly she saw a long 
shadow fall across her gaze, and she noted 
the sun was high up. In a moment she 
felt a pair of encircling arms and heard 
Will.’s voice, with a ring to it which her 

keen ears detected for the first time saying : 
‘«My darling, at last I have caught you 
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alone, are you not going to give me a kiss 
of welcome?”’ and he bent over and kissed 
her cheek. 

She started and trembled. He had 
always been gentle and tender, but never 
before had he kissed her or called her 
darling. Was it remorse? 

‘¢Ivy, are you ill?”’ he cried, in alarm, 
as she moved from his embrace, and he 
had a full view of her face, for he had 
come up behind her and seated himself 
beside her on a fallen tree. 

‘“No only I did not sleep very well last 
night’’ she answered constrainedly. Then 
after a pause, she began nervously, ‘‘ Will, 
I have something to say to you. No use 
to put off the trying task.” 

He looked at her in wondering amaze- 
ment. Never before had he seen her like 
this. 

«‘Will—I—I—do not think we are 
suited to—each—you I—that is we’’— 
she paused helplessly, she knew not how 
to word her communication, she could not 
tell him the truth, nor could she say she 
wished to break their engagement. She 
looked longingly at the summer sea com- 
ing and going with its white caps working 
ceaselessly, tirelessly, in a vague way she 
wondered how it would seem to be tossed 
upon its billows. The wind was rising a 
little which made the waves move more 
rapidly. 

*<Go on”’ said Will sternly. 

‘‘7] think we would not get on well 
together’’ she resumed gaining courage, 
‘‘and it were better we rectified the mis- 
take before it is too late.”’ 

‘¢What do you mean ?”’ he cried almost 
savagely, grasping her hand tightly. 

‘«That I release you from your engage- 
ment ’”’ she said, speaking quite calmly. 

‘‘And if I will not release you?”’ he 
questioned, breathlessly. 

‘Oh, but you must!” she exclaimed, 
hastily, not understanding him. 

“¢ Do you wish it?” 

‘*Yes’’ she answered, very softly, a 
beautiful look of resignation coming into 
her soul-lit eyes ‘*I wish it.” 

He gave a groan of despair, and covered 
his face with his hands, 

‘*It is best’’ she whispered, not rightly 
interpreting his emotions. 

‘*So be it, since you wish it. I would 
not make you unhappy for the world.” 
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«It will not make me unhappy’’ she 
said; bravely, still misunderstanding. 

«‘Then you love him so very much?” 
he said, wistfully. 

She opened wide her great innocent 
eyes. ‘*I do not understand you.” 

He did not notice what she said, for it 
seemed suddenly to dawn on him all that 
he was losing, and he cried out in an- 
guish: ‘It is not right for me to give 
you up!’’ 

‘‘Yes, dear it is right’’ she said sooth- 
ingly, growing strong in her self-abnega- 
tion, as she saw him trying to resist temp- 
tation. Thus it seemed to her. 

“It is all very easy for you to say 
calmly it is right, but I positively refuse to 
give you your freedom.”’ 

She felt a thrill of exquisite pleasure, 
but determined not to let him sacrifice 
himself for her. ‘* Will be reasonable.”’ 

‘‘Reasonable! how can you expect a 
man to be reasonable, when you ask him 
to give up every hope, every ambition, all 
ina moment?’’ jumping up and striding 
up and down before her. 

‘‘But you do not love me,”’ she said, 
surprised at his vehemence. Her tone 
was assertive, as though she stated that 
which she knew to be a fact. 

He halted suddenly and looked inquir- 
ingly into her face. 

‘‘Indeed?’’ he said sneeringly, ‘‘and 
pray who is your authority?”’ 

‘“You never told me that you loved 
me,’’ she said. 

‘But you took it for granted all these 
years?”’ 

‘« Yes,”’ simply. 

‘‘Then what caused you to doubt me 
at this late day?’’ he asked, sternly. 

She blushed and hung her head in 
silence. 

‘“‘Is that the only reason you wish to 
break our engagement?”’ 

‘‘What other reason could I have?”’ 

‘Shall I tell you? Because Gus Slater 
has stolen your love from me. But he 
shall not have you!’’ he continued, grow- 
ing excited again. ‘‘You are bound to 
me and I will keep you!”’ 

“Do you really want me Will?’’ she 
said, scarcely believing him in earnest. 

‘““No, no, darling,’ he murmured dis- 
tactedly, ‘‘not if you come to me 
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unwillingly, but it is so sudden, so un- 
looked for, so like death to part with you.” 

She rose hastily and went close to him 
clasping her small white hands about his 
arms, a beautiful light shining in her 
lovely eyes. 

‘Will, if you love me,” she said, in a 
low, strangely sweet voice, ‘‘nothing on 
earth shall separate us.”’ 

The beach was deserted, only the 
mighty ocean stretching limitlessly before 
them. ‘The two seemed to stand alone 
on the earth. 

‘«Love you! O Ivy” he returned, hold- 
ing her slender form hungeringly in his 
arms, ‘‘I love you with the whole power 
of my soul: and you have so twined your- 
self around my heartstrings that life with- 
out you would be but living death!” 

The low swish of the waves at their feet 
was the only sound heard for several 
moments, then Will spoke again. ‘And 
you, Ivy, do you love me?’”’ 

‘¢ Always, now and forever,’’ reverently. 

‘¢Then why did you wish our contract 
broken?” 

‘‘] thought you loved another,’’ she 
confessed. 

‘‘Ivy’’ suddenly grasping her by the 
shoulders, and holding her at arms length. 
<¢What made you think so?”’ 

‘*No matter”’ she said in confusion. 

‘I suspect treason,’’ he said keeping 
his gaze riveted to her face. ‘‘1 will tell 
you my darling, that I once thought I 
loved Louise Milward.”’ She started and 
grew white. ‘And she has told you”’ he 
continued very slowly. 

«¢Q, Will, don’t!’’ she cried, struggling 
to get away, but he held her fast. 

«‘Well we will let that pass: suffice to 
say I discovered my mistake yesterday, 
when I saw her for the first time since her 
marriage. I learned then it was not the 
woman I loved but my own ideal, which 
my Ivy has realized,’’ and he took her 
burning face between his hands and kissed 
it. 

On their return they met Mr. Slater at 
the gateway and he knew by the light in 
their eyes that all was well with them, but 
that his hopes must perish. 

Mrs. Milward left that night and they 
saw her no more. 

And Ivy’s sacrifice was ended. 











A HAPPY ENDING. 





BY S. A. WEISS. 





‘Here, Alice,’’ said Mrs. Darcy, glanc- 
ing up from her morning’s paper, ‘‘ here 
is something that may interest you.”’ 

She was a large, handsome woman, 
with a cold and unsympathizing expres- 
sion. The girl whom she addressed was 
a slight and delicate creature, clad in 
mourning, and in appearance as different 
as possible from the elder lady; though 
she was the latter’s own niece. 

‘‘You were saying,’’ resumed Mrs. 
Darcy in a tone in which there was a 
tinge of severity, ‘‘that you would like to 
go away, and be independent, and earn 
your own living. That, I think, was the 
expression you used.”’ 

Alice colored as she bent over the rich 
lace, the property of one of her cousins, 
which she was elaborately darning. 

‘I am young and healthy,”’ she said, 
quietly. ‘‘I do not see why I should 
remain here to be a burden to you, Aunt 
Darcy.”’ 

‘¢ Have I ever complained of your being 
a burden?”’ ‘ 

‘*No—certainly not; but 2 

‘* But,” repeated the lady with an ac- 
cent of sarcasm—‘‘ du¢ you are only dis- 
satisfied under my roof and anxious to get 
away. Very well,—I know that in such 
a case it would be the worst policy to 
endeavor to detain you. Besides, you are 
nearly of age, and as capable of judging 
for yourself now as you will be six months 
hence. If you can find a situation to suit 
you, one suitable for a lady, and where 
you can be happier than in my family— 
I shall make no objection to your going.”’ 

She did not say, and yet Alice knew as 
well as did Mrs. Darcy herself, that the 
true cause of this expressed willingness, 
was to get rid of her niece. Mrs. Darcy 
had four unmarried daughters, none of 
them very attractive, and Alice threatened 
to be a dangerous rival to the two younger 
when they should come out, as she had 
already proven to Maude, the second, who 
was a year older than herself. For Miss 
Grey without an effort had captivated the 
handsome, dashing young Arthur Gordon, 
whom Mrs. Darcy and Miss Maude had 





exerted their utmost powers of fascination 
and diplomacy to attract. Maude was 
the prettiest of the four sisters, and Mr. 
Gordon had appeared to like her until, in 
his visits to the house, he had met with 
Alice, whose beauty and sweetness had 
attracted him. Then there had followed 
a love affair—an engagement and a sepa- 
ration—nobody seemed to know exactly 
how or why it was; and Mr. Gordon had 
gone away, and Alice, after a season of 
what her Aunt called moping, had an- 
nounced her wish to become a governess, a 
companion, anything by which she could 
support herself independently. 

Mrs. Darcy was searching through the 
paper for the item of interest to which she 
had alluded. It took some time to find 
it, and then she read aloud,— 


‘“WANTED.—A Companion FOR 
AN INVALID ELDERLY Lapy. Apply at 
No. 13, M Place.”’ 


‘¢ A companion—no age or qualification 
specified,’’ said Mrs. Darcy doubtfully, 
‘‘and yet you may stand as good a chance 
as another. ‘‘You can try or not, as you 
like; ’’ she added indifferently. 

‘<T will go at once,’’ Alice replied, and 
in less than an hour she was turning with 
a brisk step and heightened color into M— 
Place. 

It was a quiet street with old fashioned 
residences which had once been aristo- 
cratic, but which were now mostly used 
as genteel lodgings in suites of apartments. 
At one of them Alice ascended the hard 
granite steps, and was in the act of ring- 
ing the bell when the door opened and 
two women came out. One was a show- 
ily-dressed young woman with an air of 
affected gentility, the other a severe look- 
ing female in widow’s dress. They passed 
down the steps together, the younger 
woman tossing her head and the elder 
muttering something about hard to please. 
Then Alice found herself in the hall mak- 
ing known her errand to a neat servant: 
woman. 

‘« Please walk up stairs Miss,’’ the latter 
said civilly. ‘‘Missus is ’most worn out 
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A HAPPY 


seeing all the people as has called about 
the place, and I reckon you’ll be the last 
she can receive to-day. I don’t think 
she’s made up her mind yet about which 
tochoose. ‘They don’t none of ’em seem 
to please her.”’ 

The next moment Alice found herself 
in a large room with handsome old furni- 
ture, where in a cushioned arm-chair sat 
an old lady, very tall, very erect, and 
with dark searching eyes that at one 
glance took in the visitor from head to 
foot. ‘* Pray sit down,”’ she said with a 
dignified wave of her hand. Alice did 
so, and mentioned her errand. 

‘You look very young, and not over 
strong,’’ said the lady, doubtfully. 


‘‘l am twenty,”’ the girl replied, ‘‘and 
I enjoy excellent health; only’’—with a 
little falling of the voice,—‘‘I have not 
lately been so well as usual.”’ 

Then followed some questions and 
replies. Alice told how she had been 
brought up by her widowed mother in a 
little country town; how a year or two 
since she had nursed her mother through a 
long illness, until she died; she had from 
there gone to live with the only relative 
she had—an Aunt; and that not wishing 
to be a burden upon her, she had decided 
toseek a place as governess or companion. 

‘‘You are very young,’’ the lady re- 
peated; I fear you would not be satisfied 
to live alone with an old woman who sees 
very little company.” 

‘‘Indeed, I should like it. I—I don’t 
feel ‘inclined for company just now. And 
I can read to you; mamma always said 
that I read well.’’ 

‘‘But my dear, I must tell you that I 
do not reside in the city. Iam here for 
a time for medical treatment, but my 
home is in the country, a long distance 


from here. Perhaps you would not like 
the country.”’ 
‘‘Not like it! I ove the country!” 


the girl exclaimed, her face brightening 
with pleasure. 

The old lady—her name, she told Alice, 
was Brown—smiled at her enthusiasm. 


‘Well, perhaps we shall suit each 
other. Shall you be willing to come to 
me at once on a month’s trial? Then, if 
you do not like the place, or if I find that 
you do not exactly fill my needs and 
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requirements, I will be glad to help you 
to get another situation.” 

So it was that in a month’s time from 
this day Alice Gray found herself residing 
at Shirley Hall—a delightful old house 
overlooking a beautiful river and a charm- 
ing picturesque country town. A few 
neighboring families visited them—old 
people, generally; and when the weather 
was fine or Mrs. Brown found herself feel- 
ing unusually well, they would take pleas- 
ant drives about the beautiful country. 
And at home, Alice read to her friend, 
and talked to her, and did all in her 
power to render her comfortable and hap- 
py; while in return the old lady was very 
kind and indulgent to her young com- 
panion. 

One evening they were sitting in the 
twilight together; the lamps were not yet 
lighted, and the fire shed a soft, warm 
glow throughout the room. Alice, seated 
on a low stool rested her elbow on her 
knee and her chin on her hand. Mrs. 
Brown after a moment or two, observing 
her, said gently: 

‘¢ Alice, my dear, you won’t consider 
me obtrusive—but I have observed that 
you are not happy. If you can confide 
in an old woman tell me what it is that 
troubles you.”’ 

The girl looked up with eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. The motherly tone had 
touched her. She had not a friend in the 
world to whom she could have told her 
sorrow,—and now meeting the kindly eyes 
bent upon her, her heart at once respond- 
ed, and she said impulsively— 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Brown, I will gladly tell 
you all, if—if you will excuse my men- 
tioning the name of the gentleman—my 
friend—”’ 

‘«So,’’ said the old lady with a smile— 
‘¢it is a love affair. Isuspected as much. 
But let us know what the special trouble 
is,mychild. Perhaps it will do you good 
to talk about it.”’ 

Then Alice told her about Arthur Gor- 
don, how he had wooed her and won her 
love. How her aunt and cousins had re- 
sented it, and made it very unhappy for 
her. How one day she had received a 
letter informing her that if she married 
Gordon his rich aunt whose fortune he 
expected to inherit, would not only refuse 
to leave him a penny, but would decline 
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to receive himat her home. She had de- 
sired him to marry a rich wife of her own 
choosing ; and would not hear of his taking 
a poor girl without a penny of her own. 

‘‘And what did you do, my dear?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Brown with sympathetic 
interest. 

‘“‘I gave him up;’’ the girl answered, 
catching her words with a little sob. ‘‘I 
did not wish to be the means of ruining 
his fortunes and estranging his best friend 
—the aunt who had been as a mother to 
him. He told me that he could work— 
could make his own fortune, or at least 
enough for us to live on comfortably; but 
I—I could not bear to think of my being 
the cause of all this trouble to him. And 
so we parted. He does not know where 
I am—for I made them promise not to 
tell.” 

The old lady sighed deeply. 

‘‘T am sorry for you, my dear. But I 
think in this instance you rather exceeded 
your duty. I hold that where true love 
is, the mere prejudices or selfish wishes of 
others should not be allowed to interfere 
with it. The young man’s aunt had no 
right to demand that he should give up 
the woman he loved and marry one for 
whom he had no affection.”’ 

Alice did not reply and they sat for 
some moments, the old lady apparently in 
deep thought. 

‘‘After all,’’ she presently said, with a 
sigh, ‘*nephews are often a great trial, 
with their headstrong wilful ways. I too 
have anephew—one whom I dearly loved, 
until his ungrateful and undutiful conduct 
estranged me. I won’t say that I don’t 
miss him, that I don’t often think of him, 
and long to see him again; but he chose 
his own course, and he may follow it— 
Enough! we won’t talk about it.’’ 

The old lady was agitated. She lay 
down upon a lounge, and requested Alice 
to cover her up and leave her to herself 
for an hour or two. And the girl having 
done this, wrapped herself in a shawl] and 
sallied out for a brisk walk in the crisp 
evening air. 

Down at the end of a deserted old lane 
she saw a man’s figure approaching. It 
was too late to turn back—so she walked 
on, never lifting her eyes until she was 
close to the stranger. Then she gavea 
little irrepressible cry of surprise, as she 
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recognized her lover—Arthur Gordon, 
The next moment he had both her hands 
in his; and they walked lingeringly down 
the shady lane, talking earnestly together, 

The full moon had risen when Alice 
re-entered the house. In the parlor the 
lamps were lighted and Mrs. Brown sat 
alone, waiting for tea, and wondering at 
Alice’s prolonged absence. 

‘My dear, what has kept you so late?” 
she inquired, reprovingly; ‘don’t you 
know how imprudent it is for young girls 
to be wandering out alone at this hour? 
I hope no one saw you.”’ 

‘*T was not alone,”’ she replied, ‘‘I had 
a companion.” 

‘*A companion?” 

“‘A gentleman—”’ 

“‘A gentleman! Not that young Vin- 
cent, | hope? I have observed—”’ 

‘‘Not Mr. Vincent. Dear Mrs. Brown” 
—she came and knelt down on the has- 
sock at the old lady’s feet—<‘It was the 
gentlemen of whom I told you—my lover, 
whom I had to discard ; and he has found 
me out, and has asked me again to be his 
wife?”’ 

‘Dear me! poor fellow! and what 
answer have you given him?”’ 

‘«The same as before,—// his aunt will 
consent.” 

«She ought to consent—and she would 
I have no doubt, if she knew you. I 
should like to see this lover of yours, 
Alice; and I would like to help you both 
if it is in my power.”’ 

‘*You are so good,”’ 
girl. 

‘‘Where is he? Has he gone?”’ 

‘*He—he may be lingering about the 
lane, or the shrubbery;’’ she answered 
vaguely. 

‘¢Then goand bring himin. Tell him 
it is I who invites him. He shall stay to 
tea, if Mrs. Ferris can give us anything 
nice that a gentleman can relish.’’ 

Alice disappeared, and Mrs. Brown 
settled her cap, and sat erect in her chair 
in grave expectancy. ‘‘If it were my own 
nephew,’’ she thought—‘‘Too glad I 
should be to see nim blest with such a 
wife. And now I shall perhaps have to 
lose her, just as she has woven herself, as 
it were, into my life, and made it happier 
and more cheerful.”’ 

She checked herself as she heard steps 
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in the hall. Alice, her cheeks aglow, her 
eyes moist, entered the room, leading by 
the hand a tall handsome young man, who 
paused inside the door. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Brown—this is my friend 
—Mr. Arthur Gordon.” 

Mrs. Brown sank back in her arm 
chair, evercome. ‘‘Arthur!’’ was all she 
could utter in the extremity of her 
surprise. 

He came forward then, his arm around 
Alice’s waist. 

‘‘Dear Aunty, now that you know my 
chosen wife, can you forgive me?”’ 

She held out her hand with a gush of 
tears. 

‘‘I forgive you, my boy. But how did 
all this happen? I am bewildered.”’ 

It took some time to explain how it had 
all happened. 

Mrs. Brown had received a letter—and 
on comparison it was found to be in the 
same handwriting as that which had been 
received by Alice—informing her of her 
nephew’s attentions to a poor girl of infe- 
rior station to himself—a designing and 
artful person who was aware of his position 
and expectations. 

‘‘Who could have been guilty of such 
unutterable wickedness?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown, indignantly. Alice’s cheek crim- 
soned with shame. She said nothing, but 
her thoughts went back to her aunt’s 
family ; to. Maude, perhaps to Mrs. Darcy 
herself. 

‘‘Dear Aunty, I don’t wonder now at 
your anxiety to save your precious nephew 


from the snares of such a designing crea- 
ture;’’ said Arthur, with a smiling glance 
at Alice, as he patted his aunt lightly on 
the shoulder. But the old lady was too 
shocked and mortified to smile. 

«« She endeavoring to entrap me!”’ he 
continued, laughing—‘‘ why, she actually 
ran away from me, and it was not until 
this evening that 1 had an idea of where 
she was hidden. I had come up to see 
you, despite your prohibition ’’—address- 
ing his aunt—‘‘and by no means certain 
whether or not I could be received— 
when I met her in the lane. Strange, 
that none of us had even suspected the 
truth.” 

‘¢You never called her anything but 
Miss Gray’’ his aunt replied—‘‘in your 
letters tome. It isa common name; and 
how could I have suspected the identity?” 

‘How, indeed?’’ he remarked laugh- 
ingly, 

«*And Aunt Darcy’’—thought Alice— 
‘‘though she knew of Miss Brown, of 
Shirley Hall, could not have suspected 
her of being the Mrs. Brown of M 
Place.” 

What Mrs. Darcy and her daughter, 
Miss Maude thought when they discov- 
ered the identity of the two Mrs. Brown’s 
can never be known. But they wrote to 
Alice, congratulating her on her mar- 
riage; and some years after, they paid her 
a visit, when they found the old Hall as 
joyous inside with merry happy little 
faces, as it was without with the June 
sunshine and roses. 





SAPPHIRES. 





Tenderness and Truth. 





The opal hath a baleful gleam, 
Its eye is spectral bright; 

Like a weird moonbeam on a turbid stream, 
Where witches dance by night. 


The icy diamond dazzleth me 
With its glittering soulless light; 

Like a vessel’s wake o’er a freezing lake, 
Too pitilessly bright. 


The restless ruby decks the heart 
Of many a weary one; 

But I seem to see in its subtlety, 
Heart’s blood congealed to stone. 


The topaz hath a yellow flash, 
Like the eye of a savage thing ; 
And the pallid pearl is a fragile girl 
Who fades e’er blossoming. 


Green emeralds for a diadem, 
Cast but a sickly hue; 

But sapphires have a tender light, 
And mirror Heaven’s blue; 

So crown my queen with the sapphire’s sheen, 
For my queen is tender and true. 


DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 
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‘* There is no use trying to cross Fox 
River before we get to it,’’ said Diadema 
Hall, as she drew her needle through with 
a jerk, betraying her impatience at Mrs. 
Loder’s importunities. ‘*What Mr. Guy 
intends to do is as mysterious as the sphinx 
to me, as well as to you.”’ 

‘<T reckon they will settle the affair with- 
out us, and Mr. Guy is not likely to leave 
the woman who has nursed and looked 
after him all his days, to starve. So I 
won’t fret about my future until it is in 
danger.”’ 

Mrs. Loder received this speech plac- 
idly, as she put her knitting needle in to 
begin another row of the stocking she was 
knitting. With a colorless countenance, 
and a pious whine, she had been making 
it her mission in life for the last half hour, 
to elicit all the information she could re- 
garding the late Maurice Myddleton’s last 
will and testament. But Diadema Hall, 
housekeeper at Gray Towers for the last 
twenty years, was no easy person to deal 
with, being very close-mouthed, and none 
knew this better than Patience Loder. 

- Diadema was tall and slight of figure, 
with iron gray hair, black eyes, and a 
nose too small to reassure one as to any 
great largeness of soul, had not the wide 
mouth with its firm white teeth, and broad 
radiance made hearty amends for all else 
her features lacked. 

‘¢Then you think Mr. Myddleton will 
abide by his father’s will? Somebody did 
say he was engaged to marry a beautiful 
lady he met in Paris, and who came over 
on the steamer with him. But folks will 
talk! Seems as if Mr. Myddleton might 
have been a little unsettled in his mind 
to make such a will.”’ 

‘¢ Fiddlesticks!’’ ejaculated Diadema, 
breaking her thread, ‘‘Mr. Myddleton 
was as clear in mind as I am, up to the 
day he died. He made Mr. Guy kneel 
by the bed and hear every word he had 
to say.” 

‘« And Mr. Guy made a solemn promise, 
I’ve heard, to follow the will as it stood. 
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* Will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends.” 


Is that so?’”’ and Mrs. Loder’s knitting 
was suspended in eager anticipation of the 
reply. 

‘That is Mr. Guy’s affair, not mine, 
I didn’t listen. I am a person that minds 
my own business, for ‘A tale bearer re- 
vealeth secrets; but he that is of a faith- 
ful spirit concealeth the matter.’”’ 

But Mrs. Loder was not to be daunted, 


She was used to Diadema propounding | 


the wisdom of Solomon. 

‘¢At any rate I don’t see the use of 
trying to keep the conditions of the will 
from Miss Orway. Some one will tell her, 
I can’t think why old Myddleton wanted 
to leave her penniless, if Mr. Guy should 
refuse to marry her. Howsweet she looked 
at the funeral, hanging on Mr. Guy’s arm. 
They’ll make a fine couple.”’ 

‘“«Mr. Myddleton was a queer man.” 
said Diadema, softened by Mrs. Loder’s 
admiration for her darlings. ‘I don't 
mind saying ¢haf much. He had a pow- 
erful amount of bull-headedness and no 
mistake, Mr. Guy is a good deal like him 
and he knew it, so he has just tied him 
hand and foot. If Mr. Guy don’t marry 
Miss Orway they have both of ’em got to 
get along without his money. It was the 
way he always managed Guy. Many is 
the fight they have had that way. But it 
does seem pretty hard, so hampering him, 
even after death.” 

‘¢Ah: we little know the ways of Provi- 
dence’”’ sighed Mrs. Loder. 

‘ There it is: ’’ snapped Diadema roused 

again by the tone. ‘The minute a map 
sets his headstrong will up, and worships 
it as God people talk of Providence; es- 
pecially if there is money back of the de- 
termination. I don’t see any Providence 
in hitching two young souls together with- 
out their consent!”’ 
’ Tv’e heard it said Mr. Myddleton meant 
Mr. Guy should marry Miss Orway from 
the moment he took her and her mother 
in.”’ 

“* Nonsense !’’ 

‘¢Well if he marries her and is hanker- 
ing after that lady he met in Paris, they 
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won't be very happy I warrant. As Mr. 
Loder used to say a marriage of this kind, 
sort of handicaps happiness. Everybody 
is talking of the will, and sooner or later 
that poor child will find out what we all 
know.” 

‘And what is that?’’ demanded Dia- 
dema in an exasperated tone. 

«That he only marries her because of 
his father wish and to preserve the estate.’’ 

‘So! that’s the way they talk in the 
town! They had better make other use of 
their tongues. Tongues are a good deal 
like pepper. Very good if discreetly used, 


- but spoiling the best dish ever made when 


you get too much. I should think how- 
ever Mrs. Loder, you would have learned 
that ‘he who passeth by and meddleth 
with strife not belonging to him, is like 
one that taketh a dog by the ears.’”’ 

‘‘Diadema you might as well try to 
stop a chimney with a poor draught from 
smoking, as people talkin’,’’ began Mrs. 
Loder, energetically, ‘‘especially when 
men make such wills. Why last night—’’ 

‘¢Su—su—,”’ said Diadema warningly, 
just as the door opened, and Guy Myd- 
dleton stood in the doorway. 

‘‘Diadema,’’ he said, with a slight sal- 
utation to Mrs. Loder. ‘‘I wish to speak 
with you. I will detain you but a mo- 
ment.”’ 

Diadema went to him at once, and re- 
ceived some instructions, given in a low 
tone. 

‘‘Poor young man! he looks quite 
worn,’’ said Mrs. Loder, as the door 
closed upon him. 

‘He took his father’s death hard, and 
the will frets him. He has a big heart, 
but he is very proud and determined,”’ 
said Diadema, warming to her favorite 
theme, despite her discretion. ‘If Miss 
Florence had more temper, I should say 
they would be unhappy. But she fairly 
worships him and always has. There! 
what am I saying,’’ and Diadema paused 
looking vexed. 

“‘Oh! it won’t go any further,”’ said 
Mrs, Loder, rising to depart, and although 
she may have intended to speak truth- 
fully, it goes without the saying, that be- 
fore night many people in Avon knew 
that Miss Orway adored Mr. Myddleton 
and was willing to accept the conditions 


? 
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of the will, and that thus Mr. Myddleton 
had no loop-hole of escape. 

Meantime, Guy Myddleton made his 
way to the Library where he knew his 
father’s old friend and lawyer, Robert 
Cairn, awaited him. 

Four weeks to-day, since his father had 
breathed his last in his arms, and exacted 
that promise which seemed so to darken 
his future. 

How could he refuse to grant the dying 
wish, that the will should receive his loyal 
respect, in every particular? How could 
he realize the promise to love and care 
for Florence Orway, involved in their 
marriage? 

Yet the will decreed they should be 
married within six months, or both for- 
feit every claim to the estate; in provis- 
ion for which, the property was to be sold, 
and the profits divided among charitable 
institutions, with the exception of a small 
legacy for Diadema Hall. 

To-day, Guy felt, must decide the 
matter. 

To-day he must resolve to tear the image 
of Helen Conway from his heart, and 
fulfil his promise made the dead, by be- 
coming betrothed to little Florence Orway 
upon whom he had always bestowed a 
hearty affection; or to-day, would make 
hima penniless youth, subjecting Florence 
to a like poverty, and tossing his promise 
aside like a soiled glove, that had served 
its time. 

He was very young. Barely of age, 
and the struggle for decision blanched his 
face, and wrought stern lines about his 
determined mouth. 

As he entered the Library, to find 
Robert Cairn bending over the desk, he 
knew he would find no aid in this other- 
wise staid counselor. Robert Cairn had 
watched his struggle in silence, but Guy 
knew he had but one road to take, if he 
would retain the goodwill and respect of 
his father’s friend. 

Strange—yet age always thrusts its ex- 
perience upon youth, forgetful of those 
days, when they stooped at the roadside 
to gather the bitter herb, thinking it a 
tender flower ! 

Guy paced the room, twice or thrice 
restlessly. 

The soft May air came in the open 
window, and stirred the papers upon 
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Mr. Cairn’s desk. The clock ticking in 
solemn measure, and the scratching of 
Mr. Cairn’s pen, alone broke the silence. 

‘*Uncle!’’ Guy spoke finally, stop- 
ping by the desk, and leaning one hand 
upon it. 

Robert Cairn, only lifted his head 
and bent his stern grey eyes upon Guy’s 
troubled countenance. 

Since Guy could remember, Mr. Cairn 
and his father, had constituted his court 
of justice. He felt himself thrill now, 
with something akin to the old boyish 
fear, as the glance seemed to penetrate 
his thoughts. 

‘*T have decided I must conclude this 
matter to-day,’’ he proceeded, his glance 
falling before that of his senior. 

«It is as well, Guy; as well!”’ replied 
Mr. Cairn leaning back in his chair, to 
further regard his young friend. ‘‘ You 
have taken ample time to expose yourself 
to the temptation of resisting your father’s 
dying request.”’ 

Something in the tone stung the younger 
man to the quick. He walked the length 
of the room, before replying. 

‘*I have resolved,’’ he began then, in 
a low tone, ‘‘that I cannot fulfil my 
promise. I did not understand my father 
that love and protection for Florence, 
meant more than the brotherly affection I 
had always felt for her.’’ 

‘*But you knew it was your father’s 
cherished desire before you went abroad 
that you should return and marry Flor- 
ence.”’ 

‘*] thought it a whim that would receive 
its answer in our own unwillingness,”’ re- 
plied Guy steadily. <‘‘Is there no way in 
which to secure an income for Florence? 
For myself—I am young, strong and capa- 
ble of work.” 

‘You propose an impossibility in im- 
agining you can make Florence’s condition 
better than your own,”’ was the cold reply. 
‘She has no relatives who care enough 
for her, to offer her a house, penniless as 
she is. By your rejection, you reject a//. 
I consider your honor involved, moreover, 
in that promise made your father, and 
should you remain firm in your present 
resolution, look for no friendship of mine 
to aid you.”’ 

Guy moved restlessly and his face 
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flamed scarlet under Mr. Cairn’s con- 
temptuous tone. 

‘*But is my own happiness so little to 
be considered?” he burst forth presently, 
«Is Florence to be thrust like a puppet, 
into my arms, because some one has said 
she shall marry me! Poor child! it seems 
wrong to let her remain in ignorance of 
all this. To enter upon marriage with 


this—Oh! I cannot do it, Uncle Cairn, 


It is too hard, it makes life one long 
burden. We are both too young, and | 
do not love her well enough to marry her; 
sweet little Florence, it is a sacrifice, 
You cannot, you do not, know all.” 


‘‘T do know all.’”’ Mr. Cairn broke 
forth angrily in his turn. ‘I know, and 
your father knew, more than you realize, 
Guy, and I am resolved you shad/, and 
must, follow your father’s wishes. 


‘¢Uncle Cairn, those are not words to 
lead me to perform any act, however fil- 
ial,’”’ and Guy drew himself up haughtily. 


‘‘T beg your pardon,”’ Mr. Cairn has- 
tened to say in a gentle tone. ‘I spoke 
hastily. I forgot you are no longer the 
boy we have watched and cared for with 
such tender hearts. _ I forgot the broad 
Atlantic had laid between us for a year; 
I forgot the tender face of Helen Conway 
has worked its poison into your life and 
heart, and bade you throw aside the goodly 
obedience and respect of a son, for the 
vows of a false woman.” 


‘‘Robert Cairn!’’ Guy’s voice was 
very low. ‘Not one word more! This 
is my house still, and I demand that you 
remember it, and that no one shall defile 
the name: of Helen Conway, while I re- 
main here. You treat me like a school- 
boy to be taunted and held to strict ac- 
count. You lead me to but one desire— 
that of renouncing home and country for- 
ever. I will endure no more!”’ 


‘¢Guy, do you know all you are say- 
ing?’’ came in cold, even tones, as the 
young man strode across the room vehem- 
ently. 

«Will you listen to me for a few mom- 
ents, Guy?” 

It was Robert Cairn who spoke, after 
a brief pause, and with evident effort, 
‘‘perhaps you will understand the bitter 
animosity which your father and I feel for 
anyone bearing the name of Conway.’ 
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Guy turned as if to speak, but con- 
trolled himself with an effort. 

‘«‘] was once as young and hopeful as 
you are now. Your father and I wer€ as 
Saul and Jonathan. I was passionately 
fond of my own way, and determined to 
have it. You are all of these, Guy. At 
that time we met a lovely woman, beauti- 
ful with a golden net of curls, and eyes 
as blue as summer skies. Ah! t’was long 
ago! We both loved her, but I fancied I 
secured the prize. Imagine my despair 
when we quarreled, to find she had en- 
gaged herself to both and loved neither. 
She was to marry Eugene Conway a month 
from the day she accepted my devotion. 
When I told your father he was mad with 
jealousy, struck me down, and I lay for 
weeks between life and death. He learned 
the truth, then, from her lips, and in 
shame and anguish, came to me, when I 
struggled back to life again. Your father 
lived it down and married your sweet 
mother. But ]—my life has been a weary 
waste.” 

The strong voice faltered. Robert 
Cairn was sounding the depth of his soul, 
to warn this headstrong youth. 

Guy felt how the stern old man shud- 
dered in recalling the past. 

‘‘Guy, that woman was Helen Con- 
way’s mother. When your father heard 
you had met with her abroad, he was full 
of forebodings. He wrote the recall that 
reached you, and made his will. He little 
thought you would arrive to hear his dy- 
ing words, and still less did he dream you 
would make void a promise given him so 
solemnly.” 

‘“‘But Helen, is not as you think. My 
Helen” 

“Hush: Guy, I know a lover’s rhapso- 
dies. ‘This is a boy’s fancy. You must 
conquer it. You had no ideal sweeter than 
our little Florence, one short year ago.”’ 

A silence fell, unbroken save by Guy’s 
almost sobbing sigh, as he stood a thou- 
sandemotions crowding upon him. Among 
them all stood forth a vision of the orphan 
Florence. His sister from the time, she 
came a tiny girl with her widowed mother, 
to dwell with them. Alone, now, in the 
death of her mother and his father; penni- 
less and gentle—should he follow his own 
desires? Throw aside all trammels, and 
be true to the promptings of selfish hopes? 


As he stood thus, Mr. Cairn quietly laid 
before him a letter addressed to him in 
his father’s familiar hand-writing. 

He opened it with a low exclamation, 
and read, at first eagerly, then with a face 
in which consternation deepened every 
moment. 

‘¢Why was I never told this,’’ he burst 
forth, as he finished reading. ‘‘Why am 
I left in ignorance of what most concerns 
us? until such a time as finds me bound 
hand and foot? Good God! Uncle, is 
there no escape? without dishonor? may 
I not give all to Florence, since so much 
is her right?”’ 

‘I was to give you that letter if you 
wavered in your promise. All it contains 
is true, but I hoped to spare you the re- 
velation. You cannot but comply with 
the will if you wish to right your father, 
with Florence.” 

Guy’s only reply was a groan, on bow- 
ing his head on his arm, he stood leaning 
on the mantel-shelf. 

When he raised his head, his uncle 
knew the struggle was over, even before 
Guy said, slowly: — 

“TI accept the conditions of the will, 
and will endeavor to fulfil my promise '”’ 


II. 


Diadema was still taking short, wrath- 
fully drawn, stitches, in her work after 
Mrs. Loder’s departure, when Jesse, a 
small youth, son of the head gardener, 
and at present under Diadema’s imme- 
diate charge, to be taught housework, 
thrust his head in the door, and said: 

‘¢Miss Hall, Mr. Myddleton wants to 
know if Miss Florry is in?”’ 

‘¢Can’t you learn to say Miss Orway, 
you shiftless child?’’ returned Diadema, 
with prompt rebuke. ‘‘Miss Florence 
went—I don’t know I’m sure. She did 
not tell me’’ then hearing Jesse giggle, 
‘hush, you impudent child, while I think, 
She probably went to Mrs. May’s, and 
will return by the lake road. Run now, 
quick! Don’t keep him waiting. He 
will go to meet her. Remember, Jesse, ‘a 
sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can render a reason,’’’ and 
she pushed Jesse toward the door, having 
held his shoulder as was her wont, until 
he had heard the last words of the wisdom 
of Solomon. 
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Guy received the message gravely, but 
he showed no alacrity to seek Florence on 
her homeward way. ‘To-day he must 
speak to her of that, which had caused 
them to mutually avoid each other, for 
the last four weeks. But Guy felt the in- 
terview, must be the result of no plan upon 
his part. 

He was at least forestalled inasmuch as 
Florence’s knowledge of the promise made 
at his father’s bed-side, had been more 
comprehensive than his. 

Mr. Myddleton had talked to her, be- 
fore Guy’s arrival, and from her innocent, 
fervent confession, knew how every 
thought of her future, centered in his son. 
Had she not been schooled to love his 
very faults? And from the earliest mo- 
ment of their companionship had not Guy 
the remembrance of the gentle touch of 
her little hands, when all the household 
forsook him, and condemned his boyish 
iniquities? 

Even good old ‘‘Di’’ had not the pa- 
tience of little Florence, to bear his moods 
and tempers. 

He felt he had but to go to her, and 
stretch out his arms, and with her gentle 
face full of trust, she would place her life 
and happiness in his keeping. 

While he—Alas! he could only feel he 
was asking, for what was thrust upon him. 
He thought his heart still yearned for that 
golden-haired woman five years his senior, 
upon whom he had spent his boyish fancy. 

As Guy strode on, through the streets 
of Avon, he let his rampant thoughts 
have their eager way, and after a Jong and 
weary walk, returned in a gentler, more 
amenable mood. 

He had measured and determined his 
future, and with the sanguine expectations 
-of youth decreed his conduct, with little 
regard for the contingencies to arise. 

Never must anyone, least of all, Flor- 
ence, know of the revelation made in the 
letter. Guy shrank from the slightest 
shadow of dishonor resting on his father’s 


name, and he convinced himself this mar- 


riage would make due reparation. 

As he neared his own domain lying 
somewhat north of the town of Avon, he 
bent his steps toward the park his father 
had always kept up, in a fond imitation 
of the park upon the English estate of 
Guy’s grandfather. 
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As he walked beneath the trees in their 
Spring foliage, and noted the wild flower 
springing under his feet, he remembered 
his old strolls with the child so soon ty 
become his wife, and the thought brought 
a world of tenderness. 

He wondered a little that the only rela. 
tive she had, a distant cousin and his wife, 
had made no advances to Florence sing 
his father’s death. Guy remembered thes 
people and their only son, with hearty 
dislike, rooted in boyish jealousy; for 
Florence loved them tenderly, and was 
very grateful when they sought her, asking 
her to make them a visit some years ago, 
while Guy was absent at school. 

Florence’s mother had been a favorite, 
but very distant cousin of Mr. Myddle. 
ton’s, and Guy, whose pride leaned rather 
to arrogance, had never known until to- 
day how little Florence Orway should be 
regarded as a dependent. 

The deed was done, and his knowledge 
of it made it no lighter for him to bear, 
although he knew it was_ perpetrated 
before he was born. 

Could he have resigned the whole for- 
tune in her favor, Guy would gladly have 
done so. But the iron will of his father, 
had placed a barrier across every path, 
save the one he intended Guy should 
pursue. 

Suddenly Guy came to a halt in his 
walk. He was nearing the brook, which 
laughed and sang on its way to the lake, 
when through a vista in the green boughs 
where the sunlight danced down to play 
at bo-peep with the shadows, he saw Flor- 
ence. She was leaning on a staff she had 
evidently picked up in her walk, and her 
pale sweet face was turned toward the 
opposite bank of the brook. Her black 
dress, only defined more strongly, het 
childish slender figure. She was smiling 
a little, as she evidently watched some 
object in the distance, and as Guy hes 
tated, she kissed her hand lightly and 
waved it to some one departing across thie 
park. 

Guy’s heart gave a quick unaccountable 
leap and he went rapidly forward a few 
steps. 

But he only caught a glimpse of the 
well-formed head and shoulders of a per 
plexingly familiar figure, as a youth sprang 
over a hedge and disappeared from view, 
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Rather startled at what appeared to be 
a clandestine meeting Guy hastened for- 
ward, but when she turned to greet him, 
with the quiet expression in her dark eyes, 
he was abashed, and did not ask the stern 
question on his lips. 

‘‘Our favorite haunt, Florence,’’ was 
all he said, as he stood beside her. 

“Yes. It was here we built the dam so 
long ago, do you remember?”’ she asked. 

‘When that wonderful cousin of yours 
made his brief visit here?’’ enquired Guy 
carelessly, gliding at once into his usual 
tone with her. He always found rest in 
her presence just as in his boyhood, com- 
fort followed her light touch. 

‘Elliott Gould? Yes. How you quar- 
reled with him, Guy,’’ and Florence 
laughed softly. 

‘Have you ever seen him since?’ asked 
Guy. 

Florence bent to gather a flower before 
she replied, then she said briefly: 

‘IT visited my cousin in the Fall. 

There was restraint in the tone, but 
Guy did not observe it. He was looking 
at her with sad eyes, and as she stood fin- 
gering the little flower, he took it from 
her, and holding her hand said gently :— 

‘‘ Florence, is this to be my little wife?’’ 

The bright color stained her fair fore- 
head, and for a moment her eyes drooped. 
Then she raised them bravely to his face. 

‘<T’ve always loved you, Guy.”’ 

Could flesh and blood remain unmoved 
at such a sweet frank avowal? 

He bent with lips that trembled, and 
kissed her forehead and lips. 

They walked on a few moments in 
silence, Florence’s hand through Guy’s 
arm. Finally Florence spoke. 

‘‘Guy,’’ she faltered, ‘‘I overheard 
the servants talking last night, and al- 
though I passed quickly on, I understood 
there was something in your father’s will, 
you could not accept cheerfully. I antici- 
pated it. Your father told me, before 
your return.”’ 

“Florence, do you realize all you are 
saying ?’’? demanded Guy, pausing with a 
startled glance at her calm face. 

_ “I think soGuy”’ she returned, but her 
Ip quivered as she proceeded. ‘‘ Your 
father told me some time ago, he had made 

s his will. I did not know in what manner, 
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for I never asked, Guy”’ her color deepen- 
ing painfully. ‘I knew so well, I was 
dependent on his goodness to provide for 
me, and I could not be curious as to the 
division. But he said ‘‘the will and its 
terms will not please Guy at first, little 
one, but you must reconcile him to all 
Iv’e decreed.’’ He said he had done a 
great wrong once, in order to retrieve his 
own fortune. That you would understand 
how to repair the wrong, by making re- 
paration to a young girl robbed of her 
inheritance through mis-management. He 
said it was better I should not know more 
of his error than was necessary. But he 
begged me to remind you of this, and 
implore you to do as he requested. Is it 
true, Guy? could Uncle Maurice have so 
wronged anyone?”’ 

He took both her hands in his, fixing 
his keen troubled glance upon her. Every 
tone of her clear voice, seemed forging 
his fetters. No wordsspoken by Mr. Cairn, 
had moved him to more than anger. But 
now his father’s spirit was pleading through 
her tender earnestness. 

There was no holiness in linking his 
unwilling life to hers, yet every step 
seemed guided by an angel’s touch. Was 
it because of Florence’s innocent love? 

‘Florence, you do not know the terms 
of this will? What my father demands 
of me?”’ 

‘No, no, but I have seen you were sadly 
anxious my dear boy, and have yearned 
to tell you all he said regarding it. You 
have avoided me, and I ah!—Guy I 
could not speak until you had spoken, al- 
though I was sure you loved me.’’ 

‘*Qnce again, Florence, answer me. 
You have no idea to whom I must make 
this reparation?”’ 

‘¢No, no! he never told me that. He 
said you knew, and you alone would ever 
know. I should not have thought of 
asking.”’ 

‘¢Then promise me zever to ask me who 
it was, or speak of this again. I have re- 
solved to follow every instruction of my 
father’s, and you, Mignon, can help me, 
by following my wishes in this regard. 

Do not let others speak to you of our 
affairs, and do not imagine my father 
has asked any great sacrifice of me. It 
is my own fault; my own unruly obsti- 
nacy, that stands in the way of duty. 
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You know me Florence, you know my 
ungovernable head strong folly, you alone 
can help me,”’ and he bent his troubled 
face over the hand he held, kissing it, and 
pressing the soft palm against his burning 
forehead. 

It was no lover’s rhapsody, but she 
missed nothing. She was satisfied in his 
cry for assistance thinking his strength, 
found rest in her love, little deeming it 
was upon her ignorance and tenderness 
his heart leaned. 

Let the reader ask himself if at that 
moment his nobler part would not have 
been to tell her all, rather than secure in 
unholy bond that which bore but one im- 
pression of love’s recognized seal. Whether 
he did not add to that wrong perpetrated 
in the years past, by once more preparing 
the steel that would enter the gentlest 
heart that throbbed for him on earth. 

For the first time since Mr. Middle- 
ton’s death, Guy and Florence both spent 
the evening with Mr. Cairn, in the 
library. He noted their manner toward 
each other with great satisfaction. But 
Diadema Hall held Florence in her arms 
that night, and heard her innocent rela- 
tion of her quiet happiness, with many 
misgivings. There were tears in her eyes 
as she kissed the childish mouth, and 
smoothed the dark hair fondly. 

‘* Well, it ain’t my affair’’ she said to 
herself as she stood before the mirror, 
upon retiring for the night, winding her 
hair into a hard little knot. ‘‘I don’t 
believe in a marriage, that is top-sided, 
and goes with a limp, but I suppose most 
of ’em ave that way. There’s always a 
hitch somewhere. And then my opinion’s 
not asked, and an opinion that ain’t 
wanted, is worse than lame, it hasn’t a 
leg to stand on. ‘A fool uttereth all his 
mind, but a wise man—or woman I pre- 
sume—keepeth it till afterward !’”’ 

With which sage conclusion she sought 
her couch. 

When Florence left the library that 
night, Guy came and stood in his favorite 
attitude by the mantel shelf. 

‘*T judge you and Mignon have come 
to an understanding?”’ 

‘«We will be married the latter part of 
June, and go abroad”’ returned Guy, 
briefly, then added in a thoughtful tone: 
‘¢ Mignon spoke of those cousins of hers 
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to night. Must they be consulted? I dis. 
like them heartily.” 

‘‘Hardly consulted. Florence can no- 
tify them of the approaching nuptials. [ 
heard they were in some trouble over that 
scrape-grace son of theirs.”’ 

‘*What of Am?’ asked Guy. ‘I met 
Mr. Gould in Brompton last week and he 
was telling me Elliott was suspended from 
Yale last fall. Gould was furious, and 
dismissed him with twenty-five dollars in 
his pocket, and the clothes on his back, 
to make his own living for the time he 
was suspended. Elliott was nettled at his 
father’s treatment and absolutely made 
off. Mrs. Gould was wild about her dar- 
ling. Elliott, however, secured a position 
as school teacher in asmall town, through 
the illness of the teacher appointed. He 
wrote to quiet his mother, and has taught 
school all winter, refusing to return to 
college or his father’s roof.”’ 

‘Plucky at any rate. I heard he wasa 
sad pickle at college’’ returned Guy, care- 
lessly. 

‘*Gould was more pleased than chag- 
rined at Elliott’s conduct. He jokingly 
said to me he thought some fancy for a 
pretty girl was keeping Elliott at work, 
until he was sure his father would admit 
him in the firm, and give his consent to 
his leaving college. Is he your age?” 

‘*Not quite. Where did you say he 
was teaching?”’ 

‘<¢T don’t know, nor did his father. He 
has kept his affairs very quiet. His let- 
ters are mailed by some friend in the 
city. Sly dog: I admire his grit, though.” 

‘¢He was an impudent young donkey, 
when I knew him,” said Guy. ‘‘I hope 
you did not discuss any affairs of ours 
with Gould.” 

‘¢Hardly!’’ with a sarcastic smile. 

‘‘Did Mr. Gould have any clew to 
Elliott’s hiding place?”’ 

‘¢A very slight one. It was in a town 
West of the city. What is the matter 
Guy? you look as if you knew something 
about it.”’ 

* «‘Has Florence formed any acqualat- 
ance in the town since I left?” 

‘‘Little Mrs. May, who was Nina 
Temple, and married your friend Harty 
May, is the only friend I know of her 
having. She was very lonely after the 
governess married, and your father wa, 
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pleased with Mrs. May’s companionship 
for her. Our little Mignon is of a strange 
jonely nature. She requires gentle care, 
Guy.”’ 

‘You say he taught in a town West of 
the city? By jove, what a fool I was! I 
see now—I see,’’ and Guy added good 
night very abruptly, and left the room. 

‘‘Humph!”’ ejaculated Mr. Cairn, who 
was warming to a social gossip. ‘I hope 
when all this is settled Guy will recover 
his equilibrium enough to remember his 
manners.”’ 

Guy walked to his room tormented by 
athought which despite his love for Miss 
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Conway, shot an inexplicable thrill of 
jealousy through his heart. 

He recognized the figure by the brook 
now, the turn of the well formed shoulders, 
and dark hair. Once seen it was not 
likely to be forgotten, for the Gould’s 
were unmistakably well-formed and hand- 
some, and Florence had kissed her hand 
smilingly, and a moment later evaded his 
question regarding this very individual. 

There was no doubt in Guy’s mind 
regarding the clandestine nature of the 
meeting, and he knew the youth to be 
Elliott Gould. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ROSALIE. 





MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 





Down where the cedars stoop to the lea, 
Down where the meadows look to the sea, 
Down where the breakers laugh in their glee 
Stands on the white sand sweet Rosalie. 


Pure as a snowflake her robes of white, 
One pale day lily her wand so slight, 
Watching the ocean lose strands of light, 

« Boatman,” she whispers, “come! it is night.” 


Rosalie heeds not sandpipers near, 

Only the distance seems to her clear, 

Out where the shadows stoop and appear, 
Notes she a dim sail rise and career. 


No boatman listens,—sea-gull and tern 
Swing where the embers of sunset burn, 
Sandpipers only watch, wait and yearn 
Over the wave’s hem with like concern. 


There with her blue eyes shaded of hand, 
Long in the twilight looks she from land, 
Sandpipers guarding close on the strand, 
Detects a footfall, lift wings, disband. 


Far in the distance through the gray air, 
Lingers a white sail while unaware, 

A step is nearing, answer to prayer, 
Rosalie’s lover stands by her there. 














**] tnink you said the doctor was com- 
ing this morning, Eleanor, didn’t you?”’ 
Miss Martine said incidentally. 

‘‘She was busy arranging in a cut-glass 
bowl a mass of luscious roses, heavy with 
dewy fragrance, whose heads would droop 
over on the pliant, pensile stems. 

“It is Dr. Langdon’s day,”’ 
invalid replied discontentedly. 

‘*You don’t like him as well as Dr. 
Solis?”’ 

‘Oh, I haven’t any objection to him 
personally. But he is young and inexpe- 
rienced, and of course there is no one who 
knows how to treat nervous diseases like 
Dr. Solis.” 

‘He is Dr. Solis’s assistant, isn’t he?”’ 
Miss Martine inquired. 

‘*Yes. The doctor thinks he is a won- 
derful young man and has left all his 
practice in his charge while he goes to 
Europe to attend the Medical Convention. 
I don’t see how he dared do it.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I suppose he knew what he was 
about,”’ said her friend bustling about the 
room. ‘*Where shall I put this bowl, 
Eleanor, dear? On your Davenport?”’ 

‘*No, please! Not there! I can’t 
stand their perfume so near me. Really 
the Senator is overpowering,” she added 
plaintively. <‘‘I feel half the time as 
though I were smothered with flowers.”’ 

‘«'That is a poetic death at all events,” 
said Helen Martine. ‘‘I should think it 
would suit you. Poor old Senator! It is 
a pity his roses are not appreciated !” 

‘*I1 do appreciate them, Helen,”’ said 
she with languid insistance. ‘‘I think it is 
lovely of him to send them, but I get tired 
of the same thing a//the time. It bores 
me, and it would bore you, too, if you 
knew that every morning at the same hour, 
the same boy would appear with the same 
kind of a bouquet and the same card!”’ 

‘¢And the same base ingratitude on the 
part of the recipient!’’ said Helen laugh- 
ing. ‘‘There, there, dear! Don’t work 
yourself into a nervous fit. If you don’t 
like the flowers, pitch them out of the 
window. I don’t care. Shall I bring 
your egg and sherry now?” 


the fair 
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Eleanor assented. ‘The times when she 
took things were to her episodes of the day, 
While Helen went after the stimulant, she 
lay back in her easy chair, with a pretty, 
fretful face turned toward the window 
pane which was splashed with rain drops. 

‘I never saw such wretched weather!” 
she complained. ‘They tell me I ought 
not to mind when it rains as I hardly ever 
go out; but I do mind. I like the sun- 
light shining in my room. Wet weather 
gives me the blues.”’ 

But, as a matter of fact, the blues were 
what she had whether it rained or shone. 
You could see that in the peevish expres- 
sion of her mouth which drooped unnat- 
urally at the corners. It was a pity, too, 
for Eleanor Abington had been a remark- 
ably pretty girl. She was that even now, 
though they said she was fast losing her 
beauty. As she lay there, pale and inter- 
esting, with her blonde hair drifting down 
over her blue cashmere wrapper and ming- 
ling with frills of soft white lace, she re- 
minded one of a Bisque figure, put there 
to look pretty, and, so far as that mission 
was concerned, she fulfilled it. 

Dr. Langdon thought so when he came 
in, and yet that did not soften his heart 
towards his fair patient with whom the 
fashionable disease, ‘‘nervous prostra- 
tion’’ had become a mania. 

‘‘How are you, Miss Abington?” he 
said in his breezy way. ‘‘I am glad to 
see you so much better.” 

‘¢ Better, doctor!’’ she said resentfully. 
‘<T have spent a wretched nignt. I hard- 
ly closed my eyes,” 

‘“‘H’m!” he said looking at her with 
his keen eyes. ‘*What did you have for 
supper ?”’ 

‘Nothing, actually, but a muffin and 
a cup of coffee.’’ 

_‘Humph! Warm dough and nerve 


poison. I said you were not to drink 
coffee. If you want a beverage, try hot 
milk. There is nothing better. No 


wonder you can’t sleep !”’ 
«‘You are very disagreeable !’ flashed 
out Miss Abington. ‘*Dr. Solis never 


talked to me in that way.’ 
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‘In my opinion, it would have better 
if he had.” 

“Then you think I’m putting on my 
illness ?”’ 

“I think that the greater part of it is 
imaginary,’’ said the young doctor de- 
liberately. ‘‘ Come now, Miss Abington, 
don’t get angry. Iam _ plain-spoken, but 
I prefer to offend you by speaking the 
truth than to preserve your good-will by 
following a purely politic course. What 
you want, is to forget about yourself, and 
you can’t do that unless you find some 
occupation. You must get out of this 
room! Fah! It is perfectly sickening in 
here with flowers and sachet-powder and 
one thing and another. If you don’t look 
out you'll nurse yourself sick and then 
your strength will have been so entirely 
evaporated that you can’t get well again.”’ 

‘‘] think you are just as horrid as you 
can be!’’ Eleanor exclaimed, bursting 
into tears. 

‘‘My dear young lady!” cried the 
doctor who was a manly fellow and quite 
upset when a woman cried. ‘‘ There is 
nothing for you to fret over. You want 
to get well don’t you? There, now! 
Don’t cry, for heaven’s sake! I didn’t 
mean to hurt your feelings.” 

‘‘T wish you would go away!’’ Elea- 
nor said resentfully. ‘*Oh, I wish Dr. 
Solis would come home again !”’ 

‘‘Well, I’m going soon. But I'll tell 
you what. If to-morrow is a nice day, 
I'll take you out to ride with me.”’ 

‘‘T won’t go!”’ 

‘Oh, yes, you will! I have charge of 
achildren’s hospital out in the suburbs. 
I will take you out there with me.”’ 

‘‘] wouldn’t be paid to go near it!” 
Eleanor said energetically. 

‘‘T would not take you where there was 
any danger,’’ Dr. Langdon went on quiet- 
ly. ‘*I think you would like to go there. 
It is very sweet and clean and there are a 
great many ladies who visit the children. 
I have one little patient, a French girl, 
who has, spine disease—contracted from a 
fall in the circus—she is an orphan and 
they had her riding bareback before she 
Was six years old.’ 

‘‘What a shame!”’ said Eleanor who 
had forgotten her tears. ‘Will she 
never get well?”’ 

‘Tam afraid not, though there might 
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be a chance for her if she could afford to 
have special treatment. But she can’t 
get that in a charity hospital. What she 
wants now is an individual nurse.”’ 


‘*Can’t one be employed?’’ Eleanor 
inquired. 
“Who is to pay for one? Besides, 


what she wants is the personal care of a 
gentle and refined woman who will wait 
upon her from sympathy and affection, 
not for a consideration. There is a great 
difference.”’ 

‘*Yes, I know,”’ Eleanor said quickly. 
‘«T never could bear to havea hired nurse 
near me.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Dr. Langdon, rising, ‘I 
must be off now. But, if it is fair to- 
morrow, I will call for you.” 

The demurrer that rose to Eleanor’s 
lips died away. 

‘* He is a perfect bear,”’ she confided to 
her friend Helen who was secretly pleased 
with the doctor’s course; ‘‘but I shall go 
with him—-yes, I shall go, if I die for it, 
and then he will see how much I was put- 
ting on!”’ 

The next morning proved to be fair and 
lovely, so, Dr. Langdon brought his lan- 
dau in place of his phaeton. He was re- 
ally surprised when he found Eleanor 
dressed to go out, and his handsome eyes 
beamed with pleasure when he saw in her 
hand ‘The Senator’s Bouquet of Roses.”’ 

‘Yes; I am going,’’ she said vindic- 
tively. ‘It is the first time I’ve been out 
for weeks, and, if I die, you will be ac- 
countable.”’ 

‘«They may hang me for your murder,”’ 
said the doctor, laughing, as he helped 
her into the carriage. 

Eleanor had never been inside of a 
hospital, and she had pictured them as 
odious, repulsive places, unclean and 
unsightly. Perhaps there are some which 
are so, but this one was Dr. Langdon’s 
charge and he saw to it that it was as fresh 
and inviting as such a place can be made. 
He taxed all his rich patients for contri- 
butions, and as a consequence, the clean 
white walls were beautified with pretty pic- 
tures, the windows were filled with birds 
and growing plants, the beautifully pol- 
ished floor was patched with bright rugs 
the counterpanes and table-scarfs were 
white as snow, and pretty wicker chairs 
were scattered about all along the ward. 
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‘‘T hadn’t any idea it was like this,”’ 
said Eleanor as she laid her bouquet shyly 
down on the table. 

‘* You are just in time,’’ said the doctor, 
taking up the roses. ‘‘You meant these 
for the children, I suppose? 

As the doctor started down the ward a 
number of little heads, light and dark, 
straight and curly, bobbed up and he was 
saluted with a chorus of ‘‘how d’ye do, 
doctor,’’ uttered in voices that rang all 
the changes from a feeble, half-audible 
whisper to the sprightly tones of convales- 
cence. From some beds there came no 
sound—only a pale, pinched face was 
turned on the pillow and the thin lips 
smiled wanly, or a pair of glazed and 
feverish eyes gave forth no glance of re- 
cognition. 

**T will leave you with Adéle while I 
go my rounds,” said the doctor as he 
passed along the wards shaking one little 
hand after another, saying cheerfully, 
‘Why, how are you Tommy?” ‘‘ Hello, 
Sam! you’re getting on famously,’’ or 
‘*Dick, my little man, aren’t you feeling 
so well to-day?”’ 

‘«This is Adéle,”’ said the doctor stop- 
ping beside a little cot, but the nurse’s 
silent gestures warned him the child was 
asleep. 

Eleanor took the seat which the nurse 
resigned to her and the doctor left her 
fanning the little girl whose pale lovely 
face and golden hair excited her wonder. 
Adéle lying there looked like an angel 
who had been fretted and worried bya 
forced sojourn on earth. She was a beau- 
tiful child, and when she opened her big 
blue eyes to look at Eleanor, Eleanor’s 
heart was taken by storm. 

‘«Where is the nurse?’’ the child asked 
in a voice that rang sweetly on the foreign 
accent. ‘‘Are you the new one?” 

‘*No,”’ said Eleanor gently. ‘‘The 
nurse is going around with the doctor. I 
came with him to-day.”’ 

‘*You have never been here before?’’ 

‘*No, never before.’’ 

‘«T have been here a long time.” 

‘*Have you? poor child!” 

‘«They are very good to me;’’ Adéle 
said hastily, ‘‘especially the doctor. I 
don’t want to go away, but I’d like to 
get well, and grow up and be a nurse like 
her;’’ she pointed to a quiet, sweet-faced 


woman who was tenderly ministering to 
the wants of a poor crippled boy. 

‘«Maybe you will some day,”’ said 
Eleanor smoothing the silky hair softly. 

‘«That is what the doctor says,’’ she 
answered; ‘‘but I don’t think so.” 

The ‘‘I don’t think so’’ was uttered 
with such an air of conviction that Eleanor 
searched the pale face and found in it 
that strange fore-knowledge of death that 
sometimes comes to the young. 

‘Why don’t you come often?’’ Adéle 
said, her eyes wandering over Eleanor’s 
fair face and tasteful apparel. ‘I like to 
look at you. Your dress is very pretty. 
I like pretty clothes. I used to have 
pretty clothes, too,—pink and blue silk 
and spangles all over. I get tired look- 
ing at the nurses’ dresses. ‘They are all 
gray, and I hate gray. It makes me feel 
so sorry.” 

‘‘T will come often,’’ said Eleanor. 
‘‘T would have come before, but you see 
I did not know anything about the hos- 
pital and I had never heard of you.” 

‘‘Well, you'll soon get to know them. 
There’s my ‘arrivals’ hanging on the wall. 
Will you get it, please?”’ 

Eleanor reached for a paper scroll that 
hung by a cord on a hook at the head of 
the bed. Adéle bade her read it, and 
turning over the pages she saw: 

‘¢August gth. Tommy, aged 9g, com- 
pound fracture of the collar bone. No. 
17. 

August roth. Benny, aged 7, curva- 
ture of the spine. No. 5. 

August 13th. Tillie, aged 10, internal 
injury from being run over by a wagon. 
No. 8. 

August 13th. Sam, aged 1o, legs, 
beer wagon. No. 4. 

August 21st. Jimmy, aged 6, back, 
like me only worse. No. 11. 

August 23d. Dick, aged 5, scalded all 
over. No. 15, etc.’ 

‘‘The doctor writes down what’s the 
matter with them when I can’t remember,” 
Adéle explained. ‘I like to look over 
them. It kind of makes me forget about 
my back, when I think about them. You 
see my back don’t hurt @// the time, and 
they’ve got hurts that never stop hurting, 
not even at night. That’s a good deal 


worse than a back, isn’t it?”’ 
‘<I suppose it is,’’ said Eleanor, ‘‘but 
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most of us are so taken up with our own 
ailments that our sympathies are quite 
deadened.”’ ; 

‘‘] didn’t quite understand that,” said 
Adéle timidly. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘«‘] mean that you are an angel,’’ said 
Eleanor quickly, and two tears crept from 
under her eyelids, but she brushed them 
away for the doctor was coming. 

‘Good-bye, Adéle!’’ she said huskily, 
and she stooped to kiss the child. 

‘‘Are you going away?” she said re- 
gretfully, clinging to Eleanor’s hand. 

‘©Yes; but I’ll come again,” she prom- 
ised, and she did. 

When Dr. Langdon lifted her out of 
the carriage at her own door, he said with 
a grave kind of humor: 

‘‘You don’t feel any the worse for your 
ride?”’ 

‘‘In one way—yes,”’ Eleanor confessed. 
«T feel that I am very wicked and selfish. 
But, Doctor. ‘i 

“Well?” 

‘*T am going to take your prescription. 
lam going to the hospital to nurse Adéle.”’ 

‘‘Miss Abington,’’ said the doctor, 
seizing her hand and shaking it heartily. 
“It will be the making of you both. 
Ialways thought you were made of the 
right stuff, and now—God bless you!”’ 

The honest young doctor did not stop 
to talk it over. He jumped into his car- 
riage and drove away. But the following 
week Eleanor was installed in the hospital. 

After that visitors used to wonder who 
that beautiful lady was who sat in the 
cripples’ ward, dressed so exquisitely in 
gowns that were always fresh and dainty, 
soft, pliable silks and cashmeres of deli- 
cate pink, blue or creamy white. The 
doctor began by ridiculing these elaborate 
gowns, but when he saw how the child- 
tens’ eyes followed Eleanor with pleasure 
and admiration, he no longer found her 
costumes extreme and out of place. 

She nursed Adéle faithfully, and, more 
than that, her money procured the child 
that ‘‘special treatment’? which was to 
have cured her, but failed—alas! Two 
months later Adéle died. 

‘She worked my cure,”’ Eleanor said, 
when her friends asked why a special bed 
in the hospital was so richly endowed. 

‘Yes,’ said Dr. Langdon with his 
grave sweet smile, ‘‘I think you are quite 





well now. I suppose you will be leaving 
us soon?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Eleanor, ‘‘I want to ask 
permission to nurse in the fever ward.” 

‘¢My dear Miss Abington, do you know 
what you will expose yourself to?’’ 

‘¢] must make some amends,”’ she said 
quietly. ‘*Let mego. Iam not afraid.” 

For weeks after her post was there, 
where the fever raged, and her cool, deli- 
cate hands, her soft gentle voice subserved 
the doctor’s end well. When the worst 
was over and her turn came, she gave up 
reluctantly and only when Dr. Langdon 
said peremptorily. 

‘You are going to be sick, Miss Abing- 
ton. You must go home.” 

She was sick for a long while,—so sick 
that Helen Martine read despair in the 
doctor’s anxious face—despair and self- 
accusation. But Eleanor was not born to 
die young. The fever left her and there 
came a day when she sat up in her old 
invalid’s chair and greeted the doctor on 
his morning visit. 

‘*T was really sick this time, wasn’t 1?”’ 
she said smiling. 

‘*You were very sick,’”’ Dr. Langdon 
replied, impressively. <‘ Dr. Solis will be 
home to-morrow. I suppose you are glad 
of that?”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ she said, flushing 
faintly. <I have more faith in you than 
I used to have.’’ 

‘* Have you ever forgiven me for speak- 
ing so bluntly?”’ 

‘*Quite. I think it is the memory of 
your frankness that is at the bottom of my 
faith in you.”’ ; 

‘<I see the Senator still keeps sending 
you roses,”’ he said abruptly. ‘I wish 
he wouldn’t!”’ 

‘©Why?” 

‘Tt makes me jealous.” 

‘* How absurd !”’ 

**Not at all. Your cure has been my 
hurt, Eleanor. I have learned to love 
you, and— it is a very difficult case for 
which there is only one remedy. Will 
you—can you apply it?”’ 

‘‘T__I—-am I to understand that as a 
proposal?’’ said Eleanor blushing furi- 
ously. 

‘«Exactly so,”’ said the doctor, and she 
took him on the spot. 
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THE LUCKIEST OF MEN. 





BY CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 





I 

Iam the hero of my own story, and 
the luckiest of men. If you doubt it, 
read the narrative of the turning point 
in my life—the history of the few days 
which were the hardest to live through 
of any I have ever known, but the trials 
and temptations and dangers of which 
were probationary preparations for the 
good to which they led me. 

Begging the reader’s pardon for speak- 
ing as long as I have while still entirely 
unacquainted, let me introduce myself. 
John Martin, aged thirty-five, fairly good 
looking—letting me and my friends be 
the judges, with such talents as—but that 
would not be modest, and besides would 
be telling the story all too briefly, and, 
in advance of the time laid down in my 
plan. 

There, ladies and gentlemen, I’ve been 
direct and conventional and circumspect 
with you—whatever I may have sometimes 
been with others—and may now write my 
story without hesitation. 

I am a lawyer now, with a fair practice, 
and with political prospects. I could 
easily win my way to fortune and honor 
if I cared to work as hard as would be 
necessary to do it. ‘There isn’t the need 
for that; there is only the need of mod- 
erate efforts on my part, for the fortune 
my lovely wife brought me—but there! 
I really fear I shall fail as a story teller, 
lucky as I have been in everything else, 
for | keep getting the last end of the 
story first. Let me begin at the begin- 
ning—or at a beginning—and if you 
find me wandering from the story please 
set me right. 

In the summer of 1881, five years ago, 
I was a poor young law student, in the 
office of Blank and Dash, in Chicago. 
Out of money, out of friends who really 
cared much for me or my future, that 
future looked dark indeed. I had almost 
made up my mind to leave my studies, 
for a time at least, and go west—to Dako- 
ta or Montana—in search of my fortune, 
when Samuel Tracer made me an offer of 
work. 


Samuel Tracer was a detective. He 
was not at the head of any detective 
agency, but he was one of the shrewdest 
and keenest men in the business, and I 
speak advisedly when I say he offered me 
work. The men who employed Tracer 
would undoubtedly have put more than 
one young fool—mind I don’t say I was 
one—on their pay roll, at not too large 
salaries, had that astute and remarkably 
successful gentleman requested it. 

‘‘There’ll be times when you can 
read, said he; ‘‘sometimes in the office 
and sometimes on the road. Your legal 
education will be a help to you, in that 
it will have taught you to be watchful and 
cautious and discreet. For the rest, all 
that is necessary is that you use good 
common sense; keep your eyes and ears 
open; remember that when a crime has 
been committed it is as likely that any 
given person, near at hand and the least 
bit interested, has done it as that any one 
else has, and that consequently you must 
make no confidants ; and, last of all, that 
you must keep perfectly cool under all 
circumstances. There is just danger 
enough to make the work interesting 
instead of a bore, and as for the re- 
spectability—-we won’t discuss that.” 

We didn’t. 

But two days after my conversation 
with him I had engaged to work for those 
who employed him long enough to re- 
plenish my very lean pocket book. 

I didn’t like the work. Fora lung time 
there was no chance for glory or romance 
—only a plenty of hard work, long hours, 
association with the most vulgar sort of 
criminals—criminals too cowardly, when 
cornered and caught, to add that spice of 
danger to the affair which was indeed 
necessary to keep the work from becoming 
wearisome. We ¢raced—the word sounds 
well; even if it lacks something of truth 
the offenders in various cases of theft, 
when all that was necessary was the use 
of unprejudiced good sense; we assisted 
in the conviction of one murderer, when 
all we had to do was to secure the pres- 
ence of witnesses and frighten them into 
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telling the truth. No mysteries—nothing 
at all. 

And then— 

One day the agency had two applica- 
tions for help in the east. Each applicant 
had the same reason for applying to Chi- 
cago detectives—they feared those em- 
ployed from New York would be too well 
known to those who might be guilty to 
make their work successful. 

One case was from New York City 
itself. A man had been killed in his own 
room, and not found until hours after- 
ward. ‘There were no particulors given; 
no suspicions were stated in plain words: 
but there were strong hints thrown out 
that the writer had an excelent clue, and 
good reasons for some pretty definite 
opinions. 

The other party who needed help lived 
ina country place ten miles from New 
York City. Reading his letter, one could 
but admire the care with which his words 
were chosen and the strength with which 
he expressed himself. He was no weak 
and vacillating man; he had an iron will 
—an inflexible resolution—and it would 
have been an insult to his manhood and 
his intellect to have supposed for a 
moment that he didn’t know what he 
wanted. 

But we didn’t know, when we had read 
the letter. A ‘delicate affair’? of some 
sort, with ‘‘the honor of the family name 
involved,’’ and with an immediate necess- 
ity for ‘‘private inquiries’’ by some dis- 
creet person who ‘‘made it his habit to 
do what he was paid for, avd then forget 
there ever was such a case!” 

‘¢You’r the man for that, Tracer,’’ said 
the head of our agency, pushing the latter 
letter across the table to him,”’ but I don’t 
know about the other case. Perhaps—”’ 

‘<Martin’s the man for the murder,” 
said Tracer decidedly; ‘‘he’s the very 
man. I shall be near enough to run down 
to New York at any time, and can per- 
haps give him a hint or two, though,” 


~ he finished kindly, ‘‘he won’t need any 


help. He’ll do the work as well as though 
he were a veteran.” 

So it was arranged. 

‘One of our best men, who will intro- 
duce himself and present the necessary 
credentials’’ was to go to New York and 
attend to the following up and convicting 


of the murderer, while ‘‘Mr. Samuel 
Tracer, a gentleman who has had an ex- 
perience of ten years and has never failed 
in any attempt in our line of work’”’ was 
to assist the cautious and uncommunica- 
tive man whose needs were so vaguely 
indefinite. 

‘<It’s best as it is,’’ said Tracer to me, 
when we were seated together in a palace 
car, hurrying east; ‘‘ you will find nothing 
difficult in the work to which you go. 
Everything is in your favor. There is 
probably a straight clue. But suppose 
there is not. A murder case is always the 
plainest sort of case. Public opinion is 
on your side, as it sometimes isn’t when 
merely property is involved. And the 
murderer betrays himself in a thousand 
ways; he walks and talks, eats and sleeps, 
ina moral glass house. Your work will 
be a playtime. I only wish—”’ 

He paused, and looked away toward the 
distant horizon. 

‘You wish what?” 

‘Never mind. I never cross a bridge 
until I come to it. Let us go forward and 
smoke.”’ 

Dear old Tracer. Faithful, earnest, 
honest, clearheaded Tracer. Did the 
shadow of the bridge to which he was so 
speedily going—the bridge by which we 
must all go—the bridge by which none ever 
come—stretch its ivy darkness across his 
heart and soul and brain that sunny morn- 
ing? Could he have guessed that his un- 
spoken wish would come true? No one 
knows. On we went, one to a grave be- 
side the victim of the murder he would 
try to unravel; the other to such good 
fortune, in the home of the gentleman who 
did not trust his thoughts to paper, as his 
dreams had never pictured. On we went 
—through day into night—through night 
to day again—and one was going to his 
death—the other to that which would 
prove him the luckiest of men. 

Il. 

Tracer was decidedly nervous and absent- 
minded as we neared New York. He 
knew absolutely nothing of the wish which 
awaited him. And his reputation as a 
detective was at stake. Perhaps that was 
all that gave him trouble and anxiety. 
Perhaps it was not. Do you _ believe 
in presentiments? Please don’t ask me 
whether I do or not. 
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‘If I never see you again—”’ he began, 
but paused as though ashamed of himself. 
I have often thought of it since. 

He studied his railroad guide toward 
the last. ‘I must hurry in order to get 
the first train out,’’ he said. 

‘*Perhaps your employer will meet 
you,’’ I suggested. 

He started, paled a little, and shook 
himself nervously. 

‘‘T must be very stupid this morning? 
I hadn’t thought of that,’’ he said. 

We arrived at our destination. 

Tracer grasped the valise, and hurried, 
I had never seen him in a hurry before. 
I took my luggage and followed him, 
finding it hard to keep with him. 

There were many persons waiting for 
friends—and for foes, possibly. Some 
who had awaited the coming of the train 
expected wedding guests, no doubt ; some 
looked for those who came to follow the 
loved dead to their last resting places 
among the trees and flowers; one— 

One came forward to meet Tracer. 

He looked him squarely in the face, a 
look of half doubtful recognition shining 
in his eyes and curving his thin lips. 

‘*¢ Mr.—er—er—tTracer, I believe?’’ 

‘«That is my name,’’ replied my friend. 

«<I supposed you would come,’’ he 
said, but with something half like doubt 
in his voice. 

Tracer bowed! He waved his hand to 
me. He turned away with the man who 
had met him. He disappeared in the 
crowd. His eyes have never looked into 
mine since. His friendly hand has never 
fluttered farewell my way since then. 
That was his last smile—for me. That 
was his last good bye—to me. Dear old 
Tracer. Brave, patient, loyal, loving 
Tracer. ‘‘That is my name”’ were the 
last words I ever heard him utter. When 
I saw him again, he was only that name- 
less thing which friends hurry to bury 
away from their sight; when I saw him 
again, he had neither smiles nor words 
nor thoughts for me nor for any one else ; 
when I saw him again, his name was the 
name one only gains on the other side 
of Death. 

I waited for a minute or two looking 
after my friend. A voice at my elbow 
recalled me to myself. 

‘‘I beg pardon, sir,’’ said a dignified 
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looking gentleman, ‘‘but do I have the 
honor of addressing Mr. Samuel Tracer?” 

The man who had taken the real Tracer 
away with him had looked him squarely 

in the face. Samuel Tracer, the great 
Chicago detective, was widely known. It 
was no wonder that one looking for him 
should recognize him, from some once- 
heard description, if in no more certain 
way. 

But how about me? How about me, 
standing dazed and silent before the gen. 
tleman who waited for my answer? Surely 
one would never mistake— 

I raised my eyes. ‘The gentleman was 
not looking at my face; he was looking at 
my valise. I glanced down. I remem- 
bered the hurry in which Tracer had been. 
He had made a mistake and taken my 
valise. I, taking the one he had left, 
had his. His name was painted in large 
black letters upon one end of it: ‘Sam. 
Tracer, Chicago.” 

Your true detective ought not to be 
startled. I think I came as near forgetting 
Tracer’s advice to always keep cool as I 
ever did. 

But I needed time. Most of all, I 
needed to see Tracer. And so, conquer- 
ing my embarrassment and vexation by a 
great effort, I bowed and smiled. For 
the time being, for the hour, for the day 
—possibly—I was Mr. Samuel Tracer. 
And I had not lied—not in words—I had 
only bowed and smiled. The gentleman 
put out his hand, and gave me a frank and 
friendly and honest shake. 

‘**T am glad to know you, Mr. Tracer,” 
he said quietly, ‘‘though I had expected 
to find an older man. I thought you 
would enjoy a drive. And ten miles is 
only a little way when one has fine roads 
and a good horse,”’ 

Ten miles! 

The truth came over me like a flash. 
The man who had been promised ‘‘one 
of our best men’’ had known Tracer, by 
sight and reputation at least, and had ex- 
pected him, while the gentleman out of 
town had only known Tracer by name. 
And so—Tracer was gone to the scene of 
the murder. And I—unless I could see 
Tracer in the morning and arrange for ex- 
planations all around—I was to conduct 
the ‘‘delicate affair’’ for the other gentle- 
man. It staggered me. It gave me much 
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the same sensation that a sudden plunge 
into ice water would have given. But I 
rose superior to the shock. I got into 
Mr. Marayal’s carriage, and we drove 
away together. 

He said little while we drove through 
the crowded streets of New York. I said 
less. 

He was almost silent as we crossed on 
the ferry boat. But once in the country 
he began to speak freely. He had evi- 
dently been studying me thus far on our 
journey. His study had undoubtedly re- 
sulted in satisfaction to him, and was 
doubtle-s about to lead him to repose un- 
bounded trust in me. All this made me 
feel doubly an impostor. I think I began 
to know—Jdegan, mind you—the feelings 
a hunted man must have when the repre- 
sentatives of the law commence to draw 
the net of circumstances closer and closer 
around him. 

‘¢Are you superior to prejudice ?”’ asked 
Mr. Marayal. 

The question was sudden and unex- 
pected. 

‘‘I_-T don’t know,” I said; «I 
hope so.”’ 

Mr. Marayal smiled. 

‘‘T had need for the services of a de- 
tective once before,’’ said he, ‘‘and it 
taught mea lesson. I don’t want to pre- 
judice you in this matter in advance, and 
so I shall tell you nothing about it. One 
week from to-day I shall tell you what I 
want you to do; in the meantime you are 
simply to be my guest, your business en- 
tirely unsuspected, and——”’ 

«‘And to keep watch over your servants 
and your family?” 

‘‘Not at all. You are to become ac- 
quainted with them all, and with the sit- 
uation of affairs at my home to just as 
great an extent as a shrewd and wide 
awake friend of the family would find 
convenient—and that is all. When you 
desire to remain in your room, remain 
there; if you wish to go down to New 
York, go; ride; row; hunt; fish. Do as 
you wil. For a week you are my friend 
—my guest—a gentleman of leisure. At 
the end of that time, I will set you a hard 
enough task to perform, and will ask you 
for an opinion or two.” 

‘¢ Exactly.” 

«And in the meantime,’’—touching the 


black letters on Tracer’s valise with the 
toe of his boot,—‘‘I don’t think you’d 
better be Tracer. Can you think of any 
name you’d prefer being called by while 
you remain with me?” 

‘¢Call me Martin, John Martin,” I 
said, and readiness and earnestness were 
alike good grounds for suspicion. 

But the old gentleman noticed neither. 

‘Very well, Mr. Martin,’’ he said: 
‘and now remember there is not to be 
another word about business for a week.”’ 

Mr. Marayal’s home was a beautiful 
one, situated a half mile from the station 
at which numerous trains stopped on their 
way to or trom the great city. His fam- 
ily interested me. ‘There were only two, 
besides himself,—his nephew, Mr. Frank 
Marayal, and his daughter, Miss Elsie. 
We all dined together, late in the after- 
noon, and I wondered whether Tracer 
was as glad of our accidental change of 
places as I was. 

In the early evening, there was music. 
Miss Elsie played divinely. ‘Then she 
and Frank sang duets together. Somehow 
I did not like the latter part of the pro- 
gramme as well as I had the former. Why? 

Why indeed? Unless I was a fool—as 
well as a penniless law student, and, for 
the time being, a detective with an a/as. 
But before the evening was over | was 
calling Mr. Frank Marayal a very lucky 
young man—and was wishing that I had 
remained in Chicago. All of which 
promised poorly for the days which were 
to come—after a week—in which I should 
attempt to earn Mr. Marayal’s money by 
doing Mr. Marayal’s work. 

After the music was done—at perhaps 
a little after nine—I sauntered out upon 
the lawn. Mr. Marayal was reading. 
Frank and Miss Elsie were talking in the 
moonlight. ‘Talking in the moonlight— 
as they had aright to do! ‘Talking—as 
they had talked so many, many times be- 
fore! And I sighed softly to myself as 1 
walked away. 

The night was warm. ‘The grass was 
dry. There was no dew. ~I threw myself 
down beneath a tree, a dozen rods or so 
from the railroad station, and I did some 
of the hardest and most serious thinking 
I had ever done in my life—while I 
smoked a great many more cigars than 
were good for me. 
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Should I go down in the morning and 
find Tracer? Should I offer to change 
places with him? ‘These were some of 
the questions to which I returned again 
and again. Shouid I stay where circum- 
stances had sent me. Should I give my- 
self up to enjoyment—while | could? 
Should I take all needful risks—of al? 
needful risks? Was it possible—that— 
sometime— 

I went no farther. 

I threw away my cigar. I went up to 
the house again. And, as I went, I 
glanced at my watch. It was too late for 
a busy man to have idled away his night. 
It was half past two o’clock. 

I met Mr. Frank on the lawn just out- 
side the house. He had been thinking 
and smoking too. Butwhy? Why could 
not he sleep? 


III. 


It was late when I arose the next morn- 
ing. I had had bad dreams. ‘The mem- 
ory of them was vague and dim already 
when I began to dress, but in them Mr. 
Frank Marayal had stood between me and 
his cousin, as I had tried to help her out 
of all sorts of horrible dangers, and Sam- 
uel Tracer had vainly tried to help me— 
for just when the agony was greatest— 
just when I needed him the most—I had 
always found out that he was dead. 

Mr. Marayal and Frank had both break- 
fasted and gone to the city before I came 
down stairs. I don’t know whether I was 
most glad or sorry when I found that Miss 
Elsie was as late as I, and that we were 
to breakfast together. I think, foolish 
though it was, I was glad. 

I passed a very pleasant day. Miss 
Elsie ordered the carriage and showed 
me the pleasant bits of scenery in the 
neighborhood. We lunched together at 
noon. We rowed on the river after that. 
And later still, she played and sang for 
me in the shady -coolness of the great 
parlor. I had almost forgotten my busi- 
ness and my errand; I had almost for- 
gotten Frank Marayal; I had almost for- 
gotten Samuel Tracer. God help us all! 
What a monstrous—mad—forgetful world 
it is!” 

Mr. Marayal and Frank came home at 
about the same time. I noticed that they 
did not come on the same train. I 
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wondered whether they had gone away to. 
gether early in the morning. It mattered 
little, for there were trains each way 
very often all through the day and _ night, 
(1 had vaguely noticed a great many as | 
sat and smoked in my last night’s vigil); 
only, as I had been instructed to learn al] 
I could of the habits of the family, it was 
well enough to make a mental note of the 
fact that the two men did not come to. 
gether. If only Mr. Marayal did not like 
Frank ; that was the exultant thought in 
my mind; if—only— 

Unless E.sie did! “Heaven help me! 
It had come to that already. 

‘¢ Excuse us, please,’’ said Frank, when 
we were done dinner, speaking directly to 
his uncle, but seeming to include Elsie 
too; ‘* Will you walk and smoke with me 
a little while, Mr. Martin?” 

His words were a question. 
and manner were a command. 
know why I went. But I did. 

‘¢T’ve asked you out, Mr. Martin,’ he 
said with exasperating coolness, ‘ta say 
several things to you. In the first place, 
I want to tell you that I am not a man to 
be trifled with. Please look me over, and 
say whether you agree with me.”’ 

I looked him over. I add agree with 
him. I was frank enough to tell him so. 

‘‘Very well,’ said he, after having 
smoked in silence for some minutes; 
‘very well. First of all, then, I want 
to tell you that you are not to allow your- 
self to get needlessly interested in Miss 
Elsie Marayal, for she is my promised 
wife.”’ 

‘*T_I assure you—” 

‘*'There, there, that'll do,’’ he inter- 
rupted with an impatient wave of his 
hand; ‘I don’t object to a harmless 
flirtation—such as you two have been in- 
dulging in to-day—but don’t you dare 
think of anything serious.”’ 

‘Certainly not. You cannot think—” 

“Yes I can. And Ido. The fact is 
the girl doesn’t care much for me. Her 
mother and mine arranged the match, 
and Elsie is just the sort of girl to respect 
the wishes of the dead and gone. Her 
father— But never mind that now. ! 
love the girl, and I’m going to have her; 
I need her money, and I’m going to have 
that too. The wedding is to take place 
within two months. And—by the way, 
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did you ever visit the Morgue? It is the 
most horrible place you can imagine. I 
was there to-day. I saw a dead man,—a 
man with a bullet hole in his head,—a 
man who was shot last night,—shot and 
then thrown into the river,—shot and 
killed between our music and our sleep, 
I doubt not,—shot and given to the tide 
while I smoked here on the lawn and 
while you—you—J/ say, Mr. Samuel 
Tracer, detective, from Chicago, State of 
Illinois, did you go into New York last 
evening ?”? 

I did not quite guess what was coming, 
though I saw that there was trouble ahead, 
trouble of a serious kind, as Mr. Frank 
Marayal turned and faced me in the path. 
But [ answered him. 

‘¢No, I did not.”’ 

‘*So you say! Do you think it would 
be easy to prove it?”’ 

‘¢] don’t know. I don’t care. Let us 
return to the house. I have no wish to 
quarrel with you.” 

‘‘We won’t return. You'd better care. 
As for a quarrel, I won’t stoop to quarrel 
with you. My uncle would gladly break 
up this match between his daughter and 
myself; she will adhere to her dead 
mother’s wishes, unless her father can 
make her believe I am not worthy of her ; 
remember that I don t think she lovesme— 
though I don’t care for that. Well, my 
uncle hit upon the plan—so fresh and 
original, don’t you know?—of having a 
detective look up my record. Now I’m 
no worse than many other men, but I’m 
not going to submit to being watched and 
dogged, all the same—not if I can help 
it. My uncle sent for a detective. He 
sent all the way to Chicago. He hired a 
gentleman by the name of Tracer, a gen- 
tleman whose acquaintance I made some 
years since, in the city where he resides. 
Well, you came here as Tracer, your bag- 
gage is Tracer’s. My uncle believes you 
are Tracer. I’ve only to tell him the 
truth, and you are exposed as an imposter. 
Is it not so?”’ 

‘‘Suppose it were? Could I not make 
all right by going?” 

‘‘Not quite;’’ he said, coming nearer 
and laying his hand impressively on my 
arm; ‘‘not quite. I don’t want some one 
else come here and do what you don’t dare 
do. I want you tostay. I want you to 


investigate me. I want you to find nothing 
to condemn. I want you to find much to 
praise. You are to find that I do not drink 
or gamble. You are to discover that when 
I spend more money than is prudent it 
goes in charity. You are to report that I 
visit the poor and the sick and the afflicted. 
Do you understand ?”’ 

‘¢T understand, and I refuse! ”’ 

‘‘Do you? Perhaps you’d better think 
twice. You come here as Tracer, with the 
property of ‘Tracer in your possession; 
you leave us at nine o’clock to walk down 
to the railroad station; you come back— 
shall we say from New York?—at half-past 
two. And—” 

«¢ And what?’’ I cried. 

‘*And I saw Tracer’s body in the 
morgue to-day !”’ 


IV. 


I made no promises. Mr. Frank Ma- 
rayal asked none after he had finished. I 
was undecided what I should do. Of 
course he had had nothing to do with 
Tracer’s death; of course he knew that I 
was innocent. And yet—I knew that 
unless I remained and served him—unless 
I helped him wreck the life of the woman 
I now knew I loved—he would do his 
vengeful best to send me to the gallows. I 
went to New York in the early morning. 
I quietly identified the dead. I forwarded 
the remains to Chicago. I endeavored to 
find out something of the manner of his 
death. 

I could find out nothing. The house 
to which I had been directed to go was 
empty and closed up. Neighbors knew 
that the family where the man of my in- 
terest—or of Tracer’s—had been mur- 
dered, desired a change of scene. They 
did not know where they had contem- 
plated going, whether north, south, east 
or west across the sea. And they were 
gone—no one knew whither. Whether 
the suspicious man who hired Tracer had 
died too, or whether there had been some 
other way of securing his silence, I could 
neither know or guess. Whether crime, 
surprised and at bay, had slain Tracer in 
an agony of desperation, or whether he 
had unwittingly fallen into a deliberately 
planned trap of murder, could not be told. 
Free myself I might possibly have traced 
him. But J was not free. 1 tried to 
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cross to Jersey City, and I found Frank 
Marayal at the ferry boat, arm in arm 
with a policeman, ready to greet me with 
a smile and urge me to return home with 
him. ‘I tried the ferry at Desbrosses street. 
It was the same. I tried again and again, 
or place after place, day after day, until 
there was no hope of escape left, and I 
gave up in despair. My eyil genius 
watched and baffled me at every turn. 

A week is a long time. A week’s start 
is priceless to a fleeing criminal. Samuel 
Tracer, quick and alert, died—died as I 
should have died but for his simple mis- 
take—died as I should have died if I had 
not been that which the title of this his- 
tory of my life states. And in all the 
years since then, with freedom, leisure, 
money, I have found no clue beyond the 
empty house, the service he was to have 
done there, and the dreadful thing I found 
at the morgue. For him, in this world, 
it is the end. I will not tell much of the 
days that followed at Marayal’s mansion. 
When I went to New York, Frank always 
was with me. When I returned to the 
country, he was always my companion. 
At the station, in the woods, at the river, 
I met him again and again. ‘‘Not that 
the arm of the law is not long,’’ he would 
say with a smile full of malice, ‘‘ but be- 
cause I cannot afford to have you hanged ; 
because you must serve me.”’ 

It was the afternoon of the last day of 
my week. ‘To-morrow I was to expect to 
be set at my work—and to have to do my 
duty, if I did it at all, at the cost of my 
liberty and perhaps of my life. I loved 
Elsie more thanever. I had fully resolved 
tosave her. Iwas waiting, dallying, tem- 
porizing, not because I would serve Frank 
Marayal when the test really came, but be- 
cause I hoped I could save myself as well 
as Elsie. I did not know how. I could 
not guess how. I only hoped. After- 
noon came, and I wandered down to the 
great parlor. The room wasempty. On 
the table stood a large jewel box, the lid 
raised. Carelessly, full of thoughtless 
curiosity, I lifted the heavy piece of vel- 
vet which lay loosely in the box. Be- 
neath it lay the handsomest diamond 
necklace I had ever seen. Without 
thought of evil, I raised the jewels out 
that I might examine them more closely. 
I had heard of the famous Marayal 
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diamonds, and that Elsie was to wear 
them when she married her cousin Frank, 

I turned toward the window. My 
elbow struck the lid of the box. Down 
it went, and the sharp click told me that 
my frantic efforts to open it would be as 
vain as I found they were; the box shut 
with a spring lock. 

I was startled of course. Equally of 
course I was annoyed. It would be awk- 
ward to have to tell Elsie or her father 
how imprudent and meddlesome and un- 
gentlemanly I had been. But, after all, 
I had done nothing absolutely wicked. I 
could bring myself to tell the truth, and 
at once. 

Just then a servant gave a discreet 
knock at the door. There was no need 
of taking servants into my confidence; I 
dropped the necklace into my pocket as 
he entered. 

‘‘My mistress sent me for this,’ he 
said, taking up the jewel box and carry- 
ing it away. 

I started to follow, intending to demand 
an immediate interview with Miss Elsie. 
I met Frank at the door. He insisted on 
talking with me. 

I don’t know what he said, beyond the 
fact that it was full of threat and menace. 
I was waiting in an agony for the inevita- 
ble ending. If he would only go away 
for a moment! If he would only give 
me a chance to hide the accursed jewels 
somewhere! But no. He stood close by 
me, and talked—and talked—and talked. 

There was a sudden cry from upstairs. 
Elsie came running down. Frank pushed 
me into the hall, and followed me out. 
Mr. Marayal came out from the library 
to meet her. The servants came from 
all directions. 

‘¢Oh, papa,’’ she cried, ‘‘the diamonds 
are gone! the diamonds are gone!”’ 

And she showed the empty fox. 

“TI see,’’ said her father, sternly; ‘let 
every person be searched at once. I saw 
them myself not an hour ago.”’ 

‘‘Would it not be as well to search the 
rooms at once?’’ I asked, thankful that 
my dry lips did not refuse to do their 
duty and my will; ‘‘an hour isa long 
time.”’ 


He looked at me. I don’t doubt I was 


pale. Iwas praying God to be so good 
as to give me a chance to throw the 
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wretched baubles away. I could have 
gone to the gallows because of Tracer’s 
death, and have gone with a smile on my 
lips. But to be trapped in so vulgar a 
crime as this. To have my lips forever 
closed that should have spoken in warning 
to Elsie. To leave her to the man who 
would ruin her life. I could not bear it. 
The torments of perdition could not have 
been greater than what I suffered. 

Mr. Marayal looked at me. Then he 
looked at Frank. Frank was paler than 
I, and his lips were trying to frame a re- 
monstrance he could not speak. 

‘You are right,”’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘we will search the rooms first, 
Let all come.”’ 

We all went. We searched the servants’ 
rooms first, one by one. No chance to 
cast away the terrible burden I carried. 

My room was searched. 

Then came Frank’s. 

How the old gentleman worked here! 
How the suspicion he had showed itself 
inevery movement. He emptied boxes 
and drawers and closets. And Frank 
stood by, white-faced and nervous, and 
gnawed his lip. 

‘«There seems to be a place here where 
there is a drawer,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, when they had nearly finished look- 
ing through Frank’s desk; ‘‘please open 
yg 

There was a moment of breathless 
silence. 

‘« There is no drawer there,’’ said Frank, 
moving a step nearer; ‘‘you are mista- 
ken.”’ 

‘‘There isa drawer. It rattles. 
Ican find neither knob nor lock. 
it!” 

“ZT will not. 
never——_”’ 

There was no need to finish his sen- 
tence. The old man took the poker from 


But 
Open 


By my leave you will 
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the fire place. He struck a heavy blow. 
The drawer flew open. And from it he 
took—Eilsie Marayal's diamond necklace ! 

‘¢Jack,’’ said Mr. Marayal quietly, as 
he turned towards a servant; ‘‘go for an 
officer.”’ 

‘¢There’s no need of that,’’ said Frank 
just as quietly; ‘‘nor any need of telling 
why I go. I took the necklace years ago; 
I pawned it to pay gambling debts, if it 
will be any satisfaction to you to know 
that; I redeemed it a year since, and I 
meant to replace it when Elsie became my 
wife! I don’t understand where the paste 
gems I substituted have gone to, but per- 
haps it makes no difference. And so—’’ 

There was a sharp report. And Frank 
Marayal, scarcely paler than he had been 
before, sat quietly and steadily down, his 
hand still grasping the weapon which had 
been his deliverance—DEaD ! 

V. 

What did I do? I told Mr. Marayal 
the whole story, all of it, much as I have 
told it to you. And he did me the honor 
of believing it. Prudently, he made some 
inquiries regarding me, and the answers 
satisfied him. He asked his daughter 
some questions, after which he was kinder 
to me than before. He offered to give me 
money to finish my law course; I accepted 
itasaloan. ‘‘Wait for two years before 
you tell your story and your hopes to 
Elsie,’’ he said. 

And I patiently--somewhat patiently— 
waited. 

And then— 

What is there more to write? 

One beautiful morning Elsie Marayal 
wore white and orange blossoms—for me, 
and the real Marayal diamonds. And 
when she signed her name in the church 
register, ‘‘Elsie Martin,” I knew that I 
was indeed THE LUCKIEST OF MEN! 





A HAPPY FAMILY. 





Sweet Patience was a lovely maid 

That in my fields of fancy played, 
And nothing doing. 

I went away, I cam again 

And industry—a worthy swain— 
Had come a wooing, 


Some time these two fond one’s were wed, 
Come see my babies, Patience said, 
And went on saying: 
This little one’s called Happiness, 
And this—our other twin—success, 
And a// were playing. 
VIROE. 
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BY MARY BLANE., 





‘¢No Maggie, frankly, I don’t love him.”’ 

‘¢ Yet are going to marry him?”’ 

“«It seems so’’ the speaker, Isabel Deer- 
ing, laughed merrily as she caught a view 
of her friend’s grave face. 

‘Are you not afraid Isabel?”’ 

‘* Afraid of what,’’ Miss Isabel’s eye 
brows arched themselves interrogatively, 
and she said jestingly, ‘‘It feels quite like 
a novel Mag,—love on one side.—£very 
day people have it on doth, I want some- 
thing different you see.—Why my dear 
how could I judge my husband critically 
if I happened to be in love with him’’— 
she paused a little while, and then went 
on laughingly. 

‘‘T couldn’t, for instance, select his 
clothes, because he’d look well in any 
thing.—I’d_ let him wear moustaches, 
when clean lips were en regle.—He’'d 
smoke in my parlors, put his feet on my 
mantle, and possibly chew /—Think of 
it!_-But now dear,’’ Miss Deering: con- 
tinued, ‘‘I shall have no such obstruction 
to clear views.—I can scan the lord of 
the manor with a critical eye.—And it is 
a great advantage really.—I can see no 
sensible reason why a woman should fall 
—to use common parlance— in love.” 

Maggie said nothing, but the strong 
protest expressed on her face was un- 
mistakable. 

‘*Say something, Maggie,’’ Miss Deer- 
ing said after a little. 

‘*Its too late to say anything dear,”’ 
her friend replied slowly. 

‘¢ Never mind, say what you think.” 

‘Well I think I am sorry for you 
both.” 

‘‘Humph’’—a short silence during 
which Isabel beat a light tatoo with the 
point of her shapely boot. She drewa 
chair, and watched her friend’s deft 
fingers fasten long sprays of orange- 
blossoms upon the rich lace veil which 
had been Isabel’s mother’s. 

‘*It is unjust to Jack Stuart to marry 
him, feeling as you do toward Robert 
Stanope.”’ 

‘*How do I feel Mag?” Isabel asked, 
a light color coming to her cheek. ‘‘I 
don’t really know.” 


Her friend looked at her steadily as 
she said, ‘*You love him Isabel, and 
you know it.” 

‘*No really, I don’t think I do; I did 
last winter, but I almost hate him some- 
times now in spite.of his being the most 
attractive man I ever saw.’’ 

‘¢He has no principle,’’ Isabel’s friend 
interrupted her warmly. 

‘Why should you say that ?”’ 

‘“*You need hardly ask the question, 
since. it was his conduct toward you that 
showed me his true character.”’ 

‘Tt was a mutual agreement we should 
part, both were so poor then.’’ Isabel 
said slowly. 

‘‘Originated by Robert himself how- 
ever,’’ Maggie said severely. 

‘‘But I tell you I really don’t love 
Robert Stanope now,’’ Isabel repeated 
good naturedly; ‘‘I don’t love him, I’ve 
only a sort of tenderness for him. I don’t 
believe ay woman could refuse Robert 
Stanope on a first offer.”’ 

‘«¢T know what you have been thinking, 
Isabel,’’ Maggie went on, speaking rapid- 
ly. ‘*An introduction to your husband 
is the trump card, to be played in sweet 
revenge when Robert Stanope seeks you 
again, as he will do when he knows of 
your fortune, but remember you are giv- 
ing a good man’s life asa sacrifice to your 
own wounded vanity.’’ 

‘‘Do you suppose he is marrying me 
for my accommodation?’’ Isabel asked 
impatiently. ‘‘Pshaw! he wants a mis- 
tress for Shockoe, and he shall have one.” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘No, I think he loves me, in his heavy 
way,’’ Miss Deering said, slowly, ‘‘ but 
he’s so—O, I don’t know—he’s so—he 
has no intuitions. If I should say, ‘Jack 
dear, I love you very much, there now, 
take yourself off, and sit on the gallery,’ 
he’d accept me, literally swallow my 
statement, believe himself adored, and sit 
the evening happily alone.”’ 

*¢And Robert ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Robert was quite different. He 
couldn’t be happy unless I was near him. 
You'd call it selfishness, but J liked it.’’ 
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‘How do you suppose Mr. Stuart will 
relish the knowledge of your tastes!”’ 

“I do not think they are abnormal.” 
Miss Deering’s tone betrayed some bitter- 
ness. ‘It is no concern of his how I felt 
ayear ago. He has offered me the posi- 
tion of mistress of Shockoe; I have ac- 
cepted the appointment. Voila tout.” 

‘Did some one come in William?”’ 
Miss Deering asked, as the butler ap- 
peared with letters. 

‘«Mr. Stuart’s gone out ma’am, he’s ben 
er budden dem California trees fur missis.”’ 


Isabel Deering, the belle and beauty of © 


her section, was to marry a man of very 
large means—a young scion of the old 
aristocracy. The older members of the 
family had died in process of going down 
in the world, but this young stripling—he 
was a stripling ten years ago—had kept a 
brave heart, which helped a clear head, 
had gone west, and six months ago, had 
come back to Peream, bought at a good 
round price, Shockoe, his ancestral home, 
some four miles from the village, and fol- 
lowed that by falling nearly in love with 
the beautiful Miss Deering. The neigh- 
borhood mammas all put out decoys very 
vigorously, but he was either, a very old 
or a very inexperienced specimen, he 
passed unharmed, and unallured, and kept 
his allegiance openly bound to Isabel Deer- 
ing. He had been a very unique, frank, 
unexacting lover, seeming to feel it quite 
enough that he should be allowed undis- 
turbed, and untrammelled expression of 
his own love. A few days ago, he said to 
Isabel, as they stood on the gallery steps: 

‘‘Do you know that you have never 
said, or even hinted that you cared any- 
thing about me, Isabel? 

‘*Haven’t I?’’ Isabel laughed one of 
her sweet, rippling little laughs, which 
was almost a caress. ‘I’ve been clever 
in extracting promises from you, at any 
Tate.”’ 

‘‘Payments,”’ he corrected, echoing ir- 
Tesistibly her smile, as he laid a shapely 
brown hand on her shoulder, and said, 
“T love you very dearly, Isabel.’’ 

**Poor fellow,’’ Isabel utilized one of 
her Patient smiles, ‘‘ pay all and get noth- 
ing ! ” 

“But you do love me a little, Isabel, 
don’t you? And you don’t love any one 
else better—’’ his face grew dark and 


stern as he spoke—‘‘I couldn’t endure 
that.” 

Isabel thought of these words as she 
half confessed to Maggie a lingering ten- 
derness for Robert Stanope, and a half 
resolve formed itself to tell Mr. Stuart 
she did not love him, and give herself 
back her freedom; but the thought of re- 
linquishing her triumph as mistress of the 
Shockhoe magnificence, of all Mr. Stuart’s 
immense fortune, was too much for her 
vanity. 

The wedding was over, the congratula- 
tions had been offered, the lunch had 
been served, and Isabel looking very 
charming in her much talked-of go-away 
gown, was chattering merrily with her 
bridesmaids, in the hall, as her brother 
approached her looking greatly annoyed, 
and said with some hesitation. 

‘‘Tsabel, Mr. Stuart has had a telegram, 
he must go to Nevada at once—the train 
starts in five minutes—He wishes you to 
decide for yourself whether you will go or 
stay—you are free to do as you choose.”’ 

All eyes turned to the young bride, who 
was by turns pale, and red. 

‘¢What did he say, Phil?’’—she re- 
peated again and again—‘‘ Surely he can’t 
expect—”’ 

‘*No, he don’t expect anything.’’ The 
company had withdrawn to the parlors 
and brother and sister stood alone, only 
Maggie Sterns was near, and more than 
certain what Isabel’s decision would be— 
He says ‘‘do as you choose, life out there 
is very hard, and a woman wouldn’t find 
any society.” 

‘‘How can I decide anything all in 
a moment—somebody help me—Maggie 
tell me what to do’’—TIsabel turned ap- 
pealingly to her friend—but Maggie only 
shook her head—This was a case she must 
assume herself—‘‘ Do you suppose Ae 
thinks I ought to go Phil?’’ she asked 
suddenly, ‘‘but why can’t he wait?”’ 

‘¢Because he can’t, I suppose,’’ her 
brother said bluntly—‘‘He must go at 
once—come it’s train time, say quick—’”’ 

‘©Won’t he come to say good bye?”’ 
Isabel asked in a hurt tone. 

‘‘No—said he couldn’t stand it—He 
is awfully knocked up—by the way here’s 
a letter, don’t want you to read it, please, 
til to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘Let me go see him off at least’’— 


————— 
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Isabel asked—strangely composed for a 
bride in ‘such trying circumstances. 

‘* No use, train’s off—I hear the whistle. 
Poor fellow’’ Phil could not help saying— 
**T believe he half thought you’d come 
but the letter was written in case you 
should not.”’ 

The letter which Phil. Deering had 
handed his sister ran thus: 

‘*When you read this, I shall be many 
miles away. I was an inadvertent listener 
to your conversation yesterday evening, 
which revealed more to me, than even 
you, yourself are conscious of, perhaps. 
To associate with you daily, with suspi- 
cion in my heart, would make life a tor- 
ture to us both. Therefore I go away, 
feeling that this is most what you would 
desire, and wishing only to conform to, 
what would be for your happiness. You 
have, what your ambition craved—John 
Stuart’s fortune, and the protection of his 
name. It is believing that his 4fe, can 
be best spent—looking to your happiness 
—with the breadth of the States between 
us that I go. I believe that I know you 
too well to fearto have the guarding of 
my good old name from a faint breath of 
scandal, to your keeping. I enjoin that 
you go at once to Shockoe—where I, alas! 
had thought to be so happy!—that you 
live there as befits John Stuart’s wife. You 
will find at your bankers, carte blanche to 
draw as you wish. I shall write you regu- 
larly, and require of you a similar recog- 
nition of our relations. John Stuart. 

P. S.—Let not thought of duty, or Zs 
convenances, induce you to seek to follow 
me. If your inclination had ever faintly 
prompted thereto, you would have gone 
with me and this would have been burned, 
undelivered. I wish no unwilling alle- 
giance. You owe me nothing. I have, as 
you said yesterday, a mistress for Shockoe 
and you, have a satisfied ambition.’”’ 

The months rolled by—gradually the 
wonder of Peream spent itself in vain 
imaginings, and the strange absence of 
Mr. Stuart, ceased to be the constant topic. 
After the first few months it was rarely 
mentioned to his wife, whose life at 
Shockoe was a ceaseless round of gayety, 
which Peream concluded rather question- 
able taste in view of her husband’s pro- 
longed absence. She was usually gay and 
apparently careless when the matter was 


A GRASS WIDOW. 


mentioned but rather avoided explana 
tions, dubbed herself the grass-widow, 
but generally managed to mention items 
of news from her husband’s letters when 
friends whose judgment she might value, 





called. 

These letters came regularly. Never 
personal, never remotely hinting at his 
inner self, but filled with charming ac 
counts of Western scenes and life, odd 
characters and incidents of the mining 
world, and Isabel gradually realized that 
her husband, whom she had _ seemed 


. scarcely to know, was unusually clever, 


endowed with a brilliant imagination and 
very caustic wit. 

He made no reference to their odd re- 
lations to one another, beyond that im- 
plied in exacting his weekly letter; nor 
did he remotely hint at his ever returning 
to Peream. 

Isabel had spent the winter amid the 
gayeties of St. Louis and Washington, 
and returned home to find Robert Stanope 
in Peream. 

‘*T left a charming violet when I went 
away,’”’ he said gallantly, leaning over the 
door-way of Mrs. Stuart’s handsome car- 
riage—and offering its occupant the hand 
from which he had just drawn a dainty 
glove—‘‘A charming violet but the fairies 
have transformed it to a magnificent lily. 
—Let me claim an old friend’s privilege, 
Mrs. Stuart, and say you are handsomer 
than ever.”’ 

The weeks flew by. Robert Stanope 
was a daily visitor at Shockoe, he rode 
with its mistress, or her guests, rowed 
them on the river, devised means of 
entertaining for her,—was ever ready 
with attentions, and sometimes vaguely 
hinted at the hard fate which had 
debarred him from competing for the 
prize that alone could have made life 
worth living, which Isabel was accus- 
tomed to receive with a jest, or comment 
on his lazy life and habits, and wonder 
why she had so completely, even before 
his return, outgrown what she now de- 
nominated her ‘‘ penchant for Robert 
Stanope.”’ 

The New Year’s ball was at its height, 
and very beautiful Isabel Stuart looked in 
her long shimmering satin gown, heft 
only ornament, a medallion, in diamonds 
which were the old Stuart heir looms, 
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She was resting in a corner of the conserv- 
atory watching the distant dancing, and 
her companion was absorbed with her 
beauty, at length he said, 

‘‘Isabel I am going away to-morrow, 
do you know what it feels like to say good 
bye to—to all that is dearest to one?”’ 

‘I think ¢hat, like the poor you have 
always with you”’ Isabel replied carelessly 
turning her head aside. 

“Don’t jest eternally, Isabel,’’ Robert 
Stanope cried, impatiently. ‘I wish to 
speak earnestly, and I want you to listen.”’ 

‘You were jesting then about going,”’ 
she said, laughing, enjoying his ill humor. 

‘‘Would you care to know that I was?”’ 
Robert Stanope asked tenderly. 

‘‘Why should I care? You are useful 
to me in entertaining my guests, but I 
think I prefer you should go so far at least, 
as I have interest in the matter.’’ 

‘Tt is to assure myself of the extent of 
that interest that I have brought you here 
to-night.’” With warm eagerness in his 
voice, and drawing his chair closer to 
her’s. ‘‘I feel that you love me, Isabel.”’ 

Astonishment and indignation for a few 
seconds sealed his companion’s lips, then: 

‘“‘How dare you insult me by such 
words,”’ she broke forth. How dare you 
address such language to me?”’ 

‘<7 dare upon the right my love and your 
permission of it give,’’ he said, calmly. 

‘‘] deny your right either to insult or 
love me,’’ Isabel said indignantly, as 
tears of mortification sprang to her eyes. 

‘‘Why have you allowed me to visit 
you for six months daily? You cannot 
afford much indignation if I have misun- 
derstood you. Peream would see the 
ridiculous side of it, you know.” 

‘* Peream?”’ 

‘‘Have you supposed Peream had its 
eyes shut?’’ he asked angrily. <‘‘But, 
pshaw! its ridiculous if you pretend not 
to know that our names are together in 
every mouth in the town. ‘The fact that 
no letters have come recently with a 
Elko postmark has added to the interest.”’ 

Isabel stood silent, her power of speech 
seemed to have forsaken her, at length 
she said, in a strained, unnatural tone. 

-**Do you really mean it? I should least 
have expected this from you Robert Stan- 
ope,” she concluded, turning suddenly 
toward him. 
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‘¢Why from me?’’ the young man said 
quickly—‘‘DoI not love you? Was it for me 
to dictate the proprieties to Mrs. Stuart?’’ 
he said mockingly—*‘‘ Oh Isabel, why did 
I give you up?”’ his tone suddenly changed 
toa pleading one. ‘‘I feel senseless with 
agony in the thought of parting from you. 
How can I go? You cared for me once. 
You do care 1“ 

‘<] despise you!’’ she burst forth in 
angry indignation. ‘‘I must greatly have 
descended since you dare to address me 
thus. Perhaps I owe this to some of Pe- 
ream’s scandal loving tongues. It may be 
that to them too, I owe the loss of my one 
chief joy—my husband’s letters. It is true 
Ino longer receive them. I may never see 
him again, | cannot tell how far the poison 
is buried, but I cam tell you that John 
Stuart, though dead to me perhaps, has all 
the love of his wife’s individual heart.’’ 

* * # * * * 

As Mrs. Stuart said good bye to her 
guests that evening, she announced in an 
incidental, careless fashion that she was 
saying good bye for a longer space than 
usual, she would start the next day but one 
for Nevada. She was tired of her widow- 
hood, and since her husband had not 
come to her, she had resolved to go to 
him. Day was breaking in the east, when 
the last carriage rolled away, and Isabel, 
feeling heavy of heart, yet firm in her new 
resolve, paused for a moment over the 
dying hall fire, before beginning her busy 
day of preparation. 

Suddenly a deep, strange yet familiar 
voice broke the stillness, and a pair of 
strong arms were around her, as their 
owner said : 

‘“‘Thank God, I can at last claim my 
wife—I reached Peream yesterday. I 
could not endure it longer, without seeing 
you, yet should have gone back undis- 
covered, but for your sweet confession in 
the Conservatory last night—my darling. 
How can I bear the delight of feeling 
that my wife really loves me! My little 
grass-widow, who never shall be one any 
more—lIsabel have you a word of greeting 
for me? And will you forgive me for 
eavesdropping? I had only meant to see 
you, and go away again—I could not 
retreat, and was obliged to hear what 
alone could have given me permission to 
claim my wife ! 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE, 


Every patron of GODEY’s is entitlea to their 
own selection of a pattern each month. Foreign 
subscribers should, however, notiy us as to what 
pattern they desire before the first of the month, 
as the new postal ruling does not allow patterns 
to be forwarded in letters except as merchandise, 
Lf you desire them by return mail, you should 


inclose 10 cents to cover postage. 


EGA two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required for 
all patterus to be sent within the United States. 


To Alter a Pattern. 


As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands ot 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
bust plaits. Cut off half the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the 
bust it will improve the figure to fill up with 
small pads of wadding, made in a circular form, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fullness is re- 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip be- 
tween the bust plaits. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; O¥erskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Tea gown made of red surah covered 
with cream color lace made to hang from a pointed 


Fig. 1. 


yoke in front. Sleeveless jacket of velvet heavi- 
ly embroidered in gilt and red. 

Fig. 2. Walking dress of prune color cloth, 
The skirt is bordered in front with a deep pat 
tern in braiding gilt and prune color. The skirt 
is plaited on the sides trimmed with ribbon bows, 
Jacket trimmed with ribbon bows, braided vest, 
cuffs and collar. Bonnet of prune color velvet 
trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 3. Dinner dress of sea green silk, front 
drapery of cream color lace with a puff of silk 
above it. Round bodice, heart shaped filled in 
with lace and full into a broad belt. Sleeves 
finished with a puff of lace. 

Fig. 4. Walking dress of blue cloth, and blue 
barred with red. The skirt is of the plain 
with plaits of the plaid set on. Polonaise of the 
barred cloth, with red surah vest. Blue and red 
felt hat trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 5. Bonnet for lady made of bronze color 
velvet trimmed with cut beads, gauze, and cut 
bead ornament. Velvet ribbon strings. 

Fig. 6and 7. Back and front view of house 
dress for lady made of striped woolen goods, the 
skirt is plain with a long overskirt looped up high 
on the sides. Plain bodice gathered at the waist 
and finished by a belt of the material. The bod- 
ice is open at the neck showing a white chemi- 
sette. 

Fig. 8. Waist clasp in bead work in color to 
match the dress with which it is worn. 

Fig. 9. Wrap made of frisé velvet, trimmed 
with lace and jetted passementerie. Bonnet of 
velvet trimmed with feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 10. Wrap made of brown camels hair 
trimmed with lace and irridescent head orna- 
ments. Brown velvet bonnet trimmed with lace 
and feathers. 

Fig. 11. Redingote for lady with plaits in the 
back of skirt, it is made of navy blue cloth trimmed 
with moiré. A plastron of silk terminates in front 
at the waist with a fancy clasp, hood lined with 
moiré, large pockets on the sides. Hat of felt 
trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 12. Riding habit of dark green cloth, 
with short jacket bodice, buttoned over to the left 
side, showing a white vest beneath. Low silk 

hat trimmed with scarf of gauze. 
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Fig. 13 and 14. Front and back of dress for 
child of seven years, made of beigé color wool 
goods, shot with gay colors, the skirt is plaited. 
Jacket short in back, long in front, with full plas- 
tron of silk tied in front with ribbon. Hood in 
back lined with silk, cuffs and collar of silk, 
Sash-bow in back of dress of the material. 


Fig. 15 and 16. Front-and back of dress for 
girl of ten years, made of fine check tweed. The 
skirt is kilted, polonaise with vest in front, with 
revers fastened back with large buttons. Vest of 
surah. 

Fig. 17. Walking dress for lady, made of 
heavy wool goods. The skirt is edged with a 
velvet band fastened on each edge with three 
rows of beads. A panel of plain material deco- 
rates the side, with a velvet one fastened at the 
waist line. Wrap made of cloth beaded all over 
with fine cut beads and edged with a beaded 
passementerie. Velvet bonnet trimmed with tulle 
and flowers. 

Fig. 18. Visiting dress of black velvet and 
silk, the shirt is plain with long overdress of vel- 
vet trimmed with bead embroidery. Pointed 
bodice trimmed to correspond. Black velvet 
bonnet trimmed with lace and flowers. 


Fig. 19. Hat for lady of gray felt turned up 
in the back, and trimmed with velvet ribbon with 
a satin edge. 

Fig. 20. Hat for lady of brown felt forming 
lines and divisions like straw, trimmed with rib- 
bon and velvet flowers and foliage. 


Fig. 21. Hat for lady made of navy blue and 
beigé color felt, turned up high upon each side, 
and trimmed with a high cascade bow of the two 
colors. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


Rough looking camel’s-hair materials, either 
plain or in stripes of two shades of color, are 
among the favorite tissues of this autumn. Fa- 
vorite colors are leather, dark brick, moss green, 
steel blue, dark purple, and bright yellow; the 
latter of course only appears in small quantities, 
Such as fine streaks, or tiny brocaded patterns 
upon a dark ground, but it is predicted to take 
the place of the vivid red tints that are so popular. 
One reason of this is, no doubt, that bright yellow 
looks extremely well with either dark blue or 
purple, which are both in great vogue. 

Heliotrope and beigé are the particular shades 
which are the greatest favorites. We say “beigé,” 
but it is more accurately described as mud color. 


It would not be wise, therefore, to infer that this 
tone is to be uppermost in the list of fashionable 
colors. The fact is that it is just the tone for the 
mid season, and shows off the kind of goods then 
worn to the best advantage. A cashmere gown 
of this color, has a panel upon the skirt of bro- 
caded plush, bordered on either side with hand- 
some drops in a double row, with cords and 
strangely fashioned ornaments, drawn across the 
material. At the back the cashmere is bound to 
the depth of half a yard with plush, and the 
slightly puffed fullness is hooked over the basque 
of the bodice, so that it appears to be all in one. 
The bodice is made with one revers, the material 
plaited on one side only, and these bodices, made 
with the two sides dissimilar, will, be a marked 
characteristic of winter modes. A little fur finds 
its way on to the front of this dress, and on the 
cuffs, which are cut up far on the outside of the 
arm. We note that whenever fur is put on a 
gown of two shades, care is always taken that it 
shall be set against the darker tone. 


Blue fox is to be the fashionable fur for the 
winter; it shows up well on dark blue cloth. This 
fur is very expensive and must be the choice of 
the few, not the many, therefore, the many cheaper 
furs used for past seasons will continue to be worn. 
Cheap furs have an advantage over any other 
style of cheap adornment, as they add to the com- 
fort of the wearer, a consideration not to be accred- 
ited to the many tawdry and and meaningless 
fashions brought out in imitation of the elegant 
designs and materials shown in the costly fabrics 
of the present time. It is within the means of the 
most economical to dress becomingly and neatly, 
and not to purchase imitation articles that can at a 
glance be placed at their proper degree of merit. 

Morning gowns or matinées are fashionably 
made in the shape of a polonaise or redingote, 
quite long, though not train shaped, tight fitting 
at the back, with an extra width let in to give the 
necessary fullness at the waist; and loose fronts, 
open in front over a plastron and skirt-front of 
another material. For instance a matinée of this 
description is of gray cashmere edged with an 
Oriental border in mixed colors; the plastron and 
skirt-front are of dark blue cashmere, with bars 
of Oriental cashmere across the plastron down to 
the waist; the collar and cuffs are of Oriental 
cashmere. In other models the redingote is of 
cloth finished flannel with velvet border, collar, 
and cuffs; the plastron and skirt-front of striped 
surah, or of fancy silk and wool striped material ; 
a velvet sash is tied at the waist. 
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The heavy woolen fabrics are made up very 
plainly. The skirt remains open on the left side; 
at the back it is plaited across and slightly draped 
up over the left hip; the under skirt, which shows 
in the opening, is either of some plaid material 
or striped; the bodice is made either jersey fash- 
ion or in the shape of a jacket, with a plastron of 
plain or striped surah. A great many new dresses 
have simply plaited skirts, but there are not a few 
the upper skirts of which are draped; the plaits 
generally go across the front from right to left; at 
the back they fall loose from the waist. 

Plastrons do not seem likely to go out of fashion 
for some time yet. There is such a variety that 
one does not tire of them. Some are gathered 
full and fall ina limp puffing; others are finely 
plaited lengthwise; and others again, of a newer 
style, are plaited across in small round hollow 
plaits. As the weather becomes colder, instead 
of the bodice opening over a plastron, it will be 
made high, and the plastron fastened on over it, 
and will be often made of striped silk over a 
cloth or cashmere dress; the underskirt need not 
be of the same material as the plastron. Vel- 
veteen promises to be very fashionable for whole 
and parts of costumes. The reliable brands wear 
well and will stand any amount of hard usage, a 
great desideratum in gowns for ordinary wear, 
and in costumes for children. 

Bodices have a great tendency to become more 
and more long waisted, with a peak in front and 
sometimes at the back. This is a fashion becom- 
ing to the few not the mass, but fashion must be 
followed, so its votaries will not study the becom- 
ing, but if slender will adopt the long waist which 
will make them appear like attenuated bean poles. 
Draperies are worn shorter; sometimes they are 
merely a limp puffing going round the waist; in 
other cases the drapery is rather long at the back. 

A style of toilette that is very much in vogue 
has the skirt arranged in flat plaits in front and 
fully gathered at the sides and back; at the sides 
the front plaits are fastened up twice or thrice so 
as to form a sort of puffing, and at the back the 
skirt is loosely draped; the lower part of the 
bodice is quite plain and deeply peaked in the 
shape of a corselet, while the upper part is gath- 
The 
redingote is also a favorite model: it is generally 


ered and puffed so as to simulate a plastron. 


made of some self-colored material, and worn with 
a plaid underskirt, sometimes with a narrow fluting 
put on inside, so as to show just beyond the edge. 
Large plaid patterns are fashionable just now in 


buttons. 
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skirts for traveling costumes, but are scarcely 
likely to prove attractive for toilettes this winter: 

The traveling costume, which is at once the 
most simple and practical of the season, is that 
made of material employed for gentlemen's 
morning suits; the material we mean is thin fancy 
cloth, finely checked in black or dark blue and 
white; it is proof both against dust and rain, 
The shape is far from elaborate. Underskirt 
edged with a narrow fluting; overskirt edged 
with mohair braid; caught up over the hips, and 
falling at the back in large straight full plaits; 
amazon bodice, with small hollow plaits at the 
back, fastened with two rows of small round 
Boots of the same material, splashed 
with black patent leather, and red or blue stock- 
ings, striped with white, which are very pretty. 
Hat of blue felt trimmed with plaid surah, pret- 
tily twisted and tied, and to which may be added 
if desired, a small white carrier pigeon. Russet 
gaunt de suede gloves, long, thick, and soft, with- 
out any buttons. 

In the small etceteras of dress there are many 
novelties. For example the newest style of pocket 
handkerchiefs have plain narrow hemstitched 
borders, but the whole of the centre is printed in 
small patterns; the material is fine grass cloth, 
which is as soft and clear asthe best lawn. Linen 
collars and cuffs are now much worn, especially 
colored ones. The cuffs are made with two studs 
or buttons, are of one color mixed with white, 
such as pink and white, and are piped with a 
plain tone of darker color. 
of the white collars have colored loops at the 


Then again many 


edge, through which the white is drawn, cut on 
the cross. Others, again havea plaiting at the 
edge. Quite a new and simple idea for the lace 
boa which is rapidly gaining in popularity, is to 
make them of a joined strip of white or black 
washing net, or piece, the usual length, the ends 
finished off with a bow of ribbon, another bow 
tied about five inches above; they can be made 
most becoming, and can be pinned, fastened with 
a bow or flower, or simply tied, to suit any style. 

The change predicted for our coiffures does not 
seem likely to take place yet. The hair is still 
piled up at the top of the head, and well brushed 
up from the nape of the neck; the only change 
is, that in front the hair is no longer massed over 
the forehead; a few light curls or waves fall on 
each side, but the hair is brushed well off the 
temples, leaving the ears quite free. The small 
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peaked capote fashionable this season agrees with 
this style of -eeittures -it is perched on the top of 
the head, ahd: its trimmings are sprays of flowers, 
or tips of feathers or birds high in the air. Each 
structure we see higher than its predecessor, until 
we wonder where they will eventually reach. 
Loops of velvet, satin or moiré ribbon are super- 
posed and combined with draperies of lace or 
gauze. Wide strings are coming into fashion 
once more with the new bonnets. 

Notes From Our Foreign Correspondent. 

Although at the present moment the shops are 
supplied with the season’s novelties, the dress- 
makers have not yet set out all the bewitching 
garments which extract so many francs and pounds 
from the purses of womankind. A charming 
model seen at a leading house is made of prune 
color cloth, striped with gray and red to be worn 
with a long redingote. The underskirt is made 
perfectly plain; the redingote of prune opens up 
the centre of the back, and is so long that it is 
only as the wearer moves that the pretty stripes 
beneath are visible. It is cut like a man’s frock 
coat, the basque joined in a similar fashion to the 
bodice. The front plaits start from the shoulder, 
and end in a point at the waist, while the long 
front basques below are draped a little on the 
hips, where large carved buttons are placed. I 
gather from this that many of the best dresses will 
have redingotes, and that the buttons worn upon 
them can hardly be too large or too much carved. 

Most of the bodies have some fullness in front, 
but the novelty is for this fullness to be so ar- 
ranged that it seems to form one continuous part 
of the same material in the front of the skirt. 
Curiously, in several new dresses of the most 
costly kind, the inexplicable drapery shows q ten- 
dency to be full and bouffante immediately in 
front, a style only becoming to a very slender 
figure. 

French people are much affecting a new woolen 
stuff which displays stripes of different coloring, 
made hazy and indistinct by the long hairs on the 
surface of the material. To all appearances it is 
far better suited to a railway rug, but some of our 
best dressmakers are showing dresses made of it 
intermixed with velvet, a combination which to 
the initiated seems singularly inappropriate. Ep- 
auletts are showing their influence in a marked 
manner, and extending their boundary. Fashions 
always begin with one thing and go on to some- 
thing more wonderful. Now, as well as epauletts, 
an upper sleeve above the elbow is beginning to 
be worn. It is once more quite correct to wear 


+ 
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sleeves dissimilar to the bodice, but according 
with other portions of the.dress, 

There is a rage for embroidery, and it is evinced 
by the novel idea of feather stitching, which is 
applied to many of the bands and revers on 
gowns. For example, with a dark blue velvet 
skirt, a bodice and drapery of blue, brown, and 
terra cotta were worn bordered with velvet, 
feather stitched at the heading with red silk. 
Fashionable dresses for young girls have velvet 
corselets and velvet braces; but their elders, un- 
less of slender proportions, will do well to avoid 
them. There is a disposition to revive many of 
those jaunty modes which were worn by young 
women in the early part of Louis XVI's reign. 

Leading dressmakers with one accord declare 
that this is to be a woolen season, and that all 
dresses, however handsome, for general wear 
will exhibit some combination of it. There is 
plenty of choice, and many woolen fabrics are 
quite as costly as the most expensive silks. 

A fashionable material is a ribbed velvet, the 
ribs of the finest, and yet recalling corduroy, only 
I never saw any with such minute stripes. A 
gown of this, intermixed with double cashmere, 
is bordered with gimp balls slung on satin ribbon, 
just as a school girl might thread some old reels. 
Another petticoat of the same velvet has over it 
an oblong tunic of fine ladies cloth just turned in 
and stitched round the edge, the ends turned 
over on to the front, so that they almost meet; 
this is a graceful draping in the front of the skirt, 
but must be seen to be appreciated. 

Jeweled dresses brought out only for million- 
aires’ wives and daughters, have the entire fronts 
of black net studded with square stones imitating 
emeralds, sapphires, rubies, pearls, diamonds and 
other stones, while smaller stones of the same 
kind are scattered in a design like embroidery all 
over the net. 

Panels and plastrons of this richly beaded net 
are used on black silk, lace or tulle toilettes. 
Other costumes have a shield-shaped vest and 
tablier of this beautiful trimming, with the re- 
mainder of the dress severely plain, though of 
rich, costly fabrics. Chantilly lace over black or 
colored saiin is very popular, valenciennes over 
white is also very popular, the imitations are so 
very difficult to detect now from the real, that but 
little of the latter is used. It is always a great 
care to wear a lace dress in a crowded room, and 
a great heart break when a valuable gown is torn. 
Tabliers of Venetian lace are embroidered with 
gold thread and yellow pearls. FASHION. 
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Fig. 1.—Border for Table Cover, Cushion, etc. 

The material for this border is light brown felt, 
to which the outlines of the design are transfer- 
red. On these outlines small holes are punched 
in at regular intervals, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The small squares of reddish brown plush 
are then appliquéd and edged with gold cord. 
For the first row of stitches, close to the gold cord, 
light olive wool, and for the second row, as well 
as for the point-Russe stitches between dark olive 
wool is used. The triangular figures are worked 
in two shades of red wool, the crosslines between 
the squares and triangles in blue wool, and the 


straight border lines in dark red wool. 
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Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2.—Embroidered String Box. 
Any small wooden or cardboard box of suitable 
size can be converted into a receptacle to holda 
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ball of string. The sides are covered with a strip 
of cross-stitch or Holbein embroidery, and the 
rims covered with ruches of silk ribbon. The 
cover of the box is ornamented with a piece of 
coloured cashmere, embroidered in compart- 
ments, and slightly padded, the string being led 
through a small acorn-shaped knob on the top of 
the box. 
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Figs. 4 and 5.—Work-Basket, 

The basket is of leather-coloured perforated 
card cut in six points; the bottom is cut in plain 
cardboard, and is bound at the edge with narrow 
gro grain ribbon; the sides and top are cut in plain 
cardboard, which is covered with the leather- 
coloured perforated cardboard or perforated 
cloth; the plain cardboard for the sides must be 





: Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3.—Design for Centre of Doily in Etching. 

This can be worked in cotton or washing silks 
in colors to suit the fancy of the worker. A vari- 
ety of colors make a more pleasing effect, but 
unless attention is used in carefully washing, the 
work is frequently for naught. If care is taken 
in the selection of colors these doilys will last for 
They can be finished with a 


hemstitching or fringed edge. 


avery long time. 


cut in pieces as shown in the basket, but the per- 
forated card should be cut in one length, and 
must be bent to fit to the points; the different 
pieces are bound with narrow ribbon and are 
seamed together; the sides are worked with a 
Grecian pattern in olive chenille as shown in 
Fig. 5, and the lid with a circular design; the 
inside of the box is lined with coral-coloured 


satin, and the edges are finished with a ruche of 








Toilet Mat For Bureau. 
(See coloured page in front part of book.) 
The mat is of congress canvas, embroidered 
with scarlet silk; the edge is worked in Roman 
embroidery; the centre wreath is in outline with 
cording-stitch. 
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Fig. 4. 
olive satin ribbon; the handles are composed of 
strips of card covered with satin; a ruche of 
ribbon is placed on each handle. 


toile-cirée. The centre spray is worked in cord 
ing-stitch; the centre of the flowers are worked 
in open buttonhole-stitch. 

Ladies who desire to work the mats very 
quickly can substitute for the Roman embroidery 
a lace edge; of course the mats will be less 
handsome. 

By the use of a little ingenuity and doubling 
the pattern in the centre so as to reduce the size, 
smaller designs can very easily be traced to be 























On : 


Fig. 5. 


For the edge run out the pattern with red cot- 
ton; the thick parts of the rosettes should be 
padded by running out two or three times; the 
whole outline is then worked over in buttonhole- 
stitch with red silk. The buttonhole bars are 
next worked, but should not be worked through 
the canvas. The superfluous material should 
next be cut away with a pair of sharp scissors. 
It will be found much more convenient to work 
if the canvas is tacked upon rather stiff paper or 


used for a pincushion cover, and small mats for 
cologne bottles and other articles upon the 
bureau; thus making a complete and very effect- 
ive set. Pillow shams can also be made to match 
if desired, by enlarging the pattern between the 
corners. Worked with red cotton as shown in 
the design, the wear of them is unending; they 
wash as well as if done with white, and are s0 
easily laundried that they can always look new, 
at the expense of very little time or trouble. 
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Pretty Trifles for Busy Fingers. 


Bags are used for all purposes, and the little 
trouble and expense of these bewitching afiairs 
intended to hold fancy work, or the numberless 
little adjuncts a woman’s heart delights in, are 
A pretty one can be 
made by taking one yard each of any handsome 
ribbon two and a half inches wide—orange, blue, 
red and olive form an artistic combination of 
color—overcast them together as neatly as possi- 
ble, not their entire length, but leaving a space 
of five inches at each end. Join the sides to form 
the bag, keeping the outer seems open in the 
same manner. 


their own excuse for being. 


The open or upper end will 
now consists of eight ends, two of each color; 
fringe these ends enough to prevent the ragged, 
unravelled appearance they would otherwise pre- 
sent, and run a casing of inch wide ribbon across 
Four yards of 
ribbon, three-fourths of an inch wide, are needed 
for the strings—a couple of yards each of any 
two of the colors used in the bag. 


the top side of the bag proper. 


Run them in 
so that they will form slip strings, which require 
two sets of eyelets, one each side of the bag, one 
set of strings coming out at one, the other oppo- 
site. Knot them in long loose loops. 


To prepare grasses and autumn leaves for win- 
ter decoration is a favorite amusement at this sea- 
son of the year, and a jar to place them in is the 
next consideration. A huge stone jar of any 
artistic shape can by the use of a little ingenuity 
and taste be made very ornamental. First paint 
it with Naples yellow and white, coat after coat, 
then rubbed and smoothed over. Then take large 
sheets of sand paper and gild them over with 
liquid gold. After this is completed cut out great 
sprays of blackberry leaves and flowers, and glue 
them on. To do this correctly first cut the design 
in tissue paper, making as large a section as pos- 
sible; this is to be gummed to the back of the 
sandpaper, following the outlines with a pair 
of sharp scissors. The only care needed is to 
keep it from cracking. If a coloured design is 
wanted, paint the sandpaper; brown is lovely, 
using some white varnish in mixing, and while 
moist sprinkling with course diamond dust. Con- 
ventionalized flowers may be used, forming a bor- 
der at both top and bottom, if desired, then bring- 
ing in the sprays, branches and blossoms as if 
springing from them. Apple blossoms, haw- 
thorne, dogwood, wild rose and delicate creepers 
are very effective, but any arrangement will be 
found wonderfully pretty and effective. 


Scarf tidies can be made up in numberless 
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styles. For service none are more advantageous 
than coarse linen with pretty etching designs 
upon the ends and trimmed all around with a 
thread or torchon lace. Pongee also makes a 
pretty scarf, the ends can be outlined, embroid- 
ered or ornamented in whatever style the ingenuity 
and taste of the worker devises. Small silk tas- 
sels, fringe and lace’ all trim effectively and form 
a pretty addition to the scarf, spangles introduced 
thickly over the work are exceedingly pretty. 

A pretty and inexpensive drapery for a mantel- 
piece may be made of a piece plush, cretonne, 
or almost any fabric that measures about two 
yards in length. The two ends and one side of 
this piece are ornamented with tassel fringe, or 
with a number of tassels or balls made of odds 
and ends of different coloured wools and silks; 
if the material is as long as the full length of 
the front and sides of the board, only one side 
need be decorated in this way; the other side is 
mounted on a tape, which, if the mantel board 
will admit of it, is nailed to it in the centre and 
at the ends with very small tacks. The material 
is then plaited or drawn up in the centre under a 
bow of ribbon, and the ends fall down straight 
against the wall on either side, or if too short for 
this they must be ornamented with fringe or balls, 
and fall from the corners of the board. If nails 
are inadmissable, the drapery can be mounted 
along the front on a piece of unbleached muslin, 
about ten inches wide, and fifty-two or fifty-three 
inches long. This will cover the mantel-board, 
and can be turned under at the back and ends if 
too large, and the ends of the drapery can be 
pinned or tacked on. A separate cover, made 
and trimmed to correspond with the drapery, is 
then laid on the board, and the whole can be 
easily kept in place by the ornaments placed on 
the mantel shelf. For bedrooms, the draperies 
and valances for mantel-pieces may be made of 
cretonne, of Madras muslin, or of Turkey twill, 
embroidered with appliqués in the same style as 
These cur- 
tains have wide borders at the edge and narrower 


the curtains to be next described. 


ones at the sides, formed of designs cut out in 
black velvet or velveteen, and appliqued on the 
Turkey twill with loose button-hole stitch or fea- 
ther stitching round all the outlines, worked with 
yellow silk. All kinds of large patterns, either 
continuous or in separate designs, may be used 
for this work; but large conventional flowers and 
foliage, heraldic lions, and fantastic animals of 
all descriptions are generally preferred. Parts of 
the designs are cut out, showing the red beneath. 
This adds greatly to the work. 
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It is the experience of all to freq ently be the 
possessor of a gown that is certainly too good or 
too much needed to be entirely cast aside, and 
yet not good enough to make over when new ma- 
terial would be required to add to it. A very 
useful addition, therefore, to a moderate wardrobe 
is a tunic, so arranged as to.be worn over a half 
worn princess dress, or any plain skirt and old 

odice. Of course the skirt must be cut off and 
trimmed with a plaiting or ruffle. If such a 
dress is utilized, this can be done by piecing above 
and letting the material come down, the piece 
being hid by the tunic. Double width material 
should be selected for the tunic in preference to 
one of ordinary width, but seams can be con- 
cealed under the plaits of the bodice if it is 
necessary to use a narrow width material. Our 
model is cut in three pieces, and can be worn for 
day or evening wear, if for the latter it is cut low 
in the neck, the old bodice coming above it and 
finished off with a pointed bertha. If for day 
wear it should be cut lower still and finished off 
with butelles, carried down to the waist and 
ending in pointed taps below it, in place of the 
bertha. The front of the tunic is cut double in 
a single piece, which must be two yards and ten 
inches wide; as no material is made in this width, 
the centre breadth must be folded double, to pre- 
vent a seam down the centre, and the width must 
be completed by adding as many as may be 
required on each side. Toeconomise in cutting 
a double width material, a gore is added on each 
side of the front breadth, which is the full wicth 
of the material. This gore is sewed on to the 
selvidge joining the front, two being made to join 
together, but the back is slightly gored, giving a 
little additional fullness at the edge. The back 
also consists of a single piece without a seam in 
centre, it is rather over two yards wide, and 
plenty of material must be allowed below the 
waist to, form plaits for the centre part of the 
drapery. The shoulder seams are now joined, 
and the tunic should be pinned on toa dress form 
or the wearer. The centre of the front is pinned 
in place on the chest and at the waist, and the 
back is pinned to the figure in the same way. 
The front is first arranged in four plaits, these are 
brought close together at the waist, but spread 
out more on the chest, and may be firmly sewn 
where the stitches will be covered by the bertha 
or bretelles on the chest, and by the waistband at 
the waist. Both sides of the front are plaited in 
the same way, or they may be plaited at the 
waist and gathered at the top; the plaits on one 
side are made to face those on the other side, all 
the plaits being folded towards the centre. The 
same arrangement is followed in the back, which 
is joined in the centre, the tunic being easily 
slipped over the head and requiring no fastening. 
There are four plaits on each side of the back, 
all folded towards the centre, as in front. The 
skirt is mounted in large gathers, and joined to 
the plaited back. The draping consists of a few 
plaits high up at the back; this causes the front 
to fall like a long rounded tablier, there is a box 





PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


plait at the side which is easily arranged, and the 
back may be either puffed at the top, or allowed 
to fall from the waist in straight folds. The arm 
hole is very large, in fact can come down way 
below the waist if the under bodice will admitit, 
the tunic being kept in place by the waistband, 
The trimming consists of three separate pieces, 
which may be velvet, plush, or of beaded tissue, 

The piece to trim the armhole must be cut in 
oval form of any stiff material without a join; it 
requires fitting on the figure, and must of course 
follow the line of the tunic and fancy. The stiff 
lining is covered with the velvet or beaded tissue, 
neatly sewn to the lining on the inside, and is 
then fastened on the tunic. If a bertha is used 
for trimming it is also cut of the stiff lining 
pointed in front and back, narrow upon the shoul- 
ders, it is covered with velvet or beaded tissue in 
the same way as the arm piece; the front part is 
trimmed with deep bead fringe, and the bertha is 
joined to the tunic just fitting over the shoulders. 

The waistband is three inches wide and long 
enough for the ends to cross in front below the 
waist, it is made of the same stiff material and 
outside covering of the other trimmings, the 
pointed ends being finished with fringe. We 
have already mentioned one way in which the 
tunic may be cut and ornamented with velvet 
bretelles for wearing with high dresses. In this 
case the tunic may be brought up higher on the 
shoulders, and the fronts open with the bretelles 
in a long point over the under bodice. Another 
pretty way of cutting the tunic at the neck is to 
make it in a half low rounded shape, buttoned 
on the shoulders or tied up with bows of ribbon. 
The tunic is also sometimes mounted on a yoke 
of velvet, or some other material; but this is a de- 
parture from the original idea which is not to be 
recommended. 

Scarf draperies often take the place of a tunic 
especially with young ladies’ dresses; a pretty 
and rather novel style is to make this scarf drapery 
very full, forming a mass of folds across the front, 
and to allow it half a yard longer than is required 
for the scarf only. The ends on the right side is 
closely plaited up under the back drapery; the 
left side plaited up in the same way half a yard 
from the edge; these plaits are fastened down 
outside the back drapery high up on the tournure, 
and the end that is left falls in a plaited drapery 
between the under scarf and back drapery; the 
plaited end needs a little arrangement to make it 
fall gracefully. 

Sleeves of dresses are now being made of @ 
different material from the bodice. This is @ 
very desirable fashion when remodeling 1s going 
on, as the sleeves of a dress frequently become 
defaced before the’ bodice; the same material, 
however, as that used for the new sleeves must 
be also used in some other part of the dress for 
drapery, underskirt, or trimming. Bodices of 
different color and material to the skirt is also 
being worn. The fashion for these are unlimited, 
and leaves a wide range for personal taste to be 
exercised, 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


One of the most important acquisitions in the 
routine of daily life is the ability to carve well, 
and not only well but elegantly. It is true that 
the mode adopted of not sending meats, etc., to 
the table but having them served from a side 
table by servants, is rapidly banishing the neces- 
sity for promiscuous carving from the elegantly 
served boards of the wealthy; but in the circles 
of middle life, where the refinements of cookery 
are not adopted, the utility of skill in the use ofa 
carving knife is sufficiently obvious. Moreover the 
art of carving is a very requisite branch of domes- 
tic management; it not only belongs to the honors 
of the table, but is important in an economical 
point of view; for a joint of meat ill carved, will 
not serve so many persons as it would if it were 
properly carved. Ladies ought especially to make 
carving a study; at their own houses they grace 
the table, and should be enabled to perform the 
task allotted to them with sufficient skill to pre- 
vent remark, or the calling forth of eager profters 
of assistance from good natured visitors near, who 
probably would not present any better claim toa 
neat performance. In the first place, whatever 
ist be carved should be set in a dish sufficiently 
large for turning it if necessary; but the dish it- 
self should not be moved from its position, which 
hould be so close before the carver, as anly to 
leave room for the plates. The carving knife 
should be light, sharp, well tempered, and of a 
size proportioned to the joint, strength being less 
required than address in the manner of using it. 
Large solid joints, such as ham, filet of veal, and 
corned beef, cannot be cut too thin; but mutton, 
reast pork, and the other joints of veal should 
be served in very slender slices. There are cer- 
tain choice cuts, or delicacies, with which a good 
carver is acquainted; among them are the sounds 
of cod tish, the thin or fat of salmon, the thick 
and tins of turbot; the fat of venison, lamb and 
veal kidney, the pope’s eye ina leg of mutton, the 
nbs and neck of a pig; ‘the breast and wings ofa 
fowl, the leg and back of a hare, and its ears be- 
ing by some persons considered a great delicacy; 
the breast and thighs (without the drumsticks) of 
turkey and goose, the wings and breast of game, 
and the legs and breast of ducks. /%s4.—In 
helping fish silver should always be used, and 
care taken to avoid breaking the flakes which 
should be kept as entire as possible. Salmon and 
all short-grained fish, should be cut lengthwise, 
and not across; portions of the thick and thin 
being helped together. Str/oin of Beet—The 
under part of the sirloin should be first served, 
and carved across the bone. In carving the up 
per part the same directions should be followed 
as for the ribs, carving either side, or im the 
centre. Rz2ds of Beef.—The best manner of carv- 
ing this joint 1s to cut across the bone serving fat 
and lean together, a more general mode is to cut 
he slice lengthwise with the bone. Filet of 
Veal.—Should be cut in thin, smooth slices; with 
a little fat to each; cutting also a thin slice from 
the dressing which lies within the flap. 7e 
Breast of Veal, is cut even with the ribs, the small 
bones being the sweetest, at good tables the scrag 


is not served, but is found, when properly cooked, 
a very good stew. Loin of Veal,—This joint is 
sent to table served as a sirloin of beef. Having 
turned it over, cut out the kidney and the fat, re- 
turn it to its proper position and help it with a 
slice of kidney and fat. Leg of Mutton.—The 
under or thickest part of the leg should be placed 
uppermost and carved in slices moderately thin. 
Many persons have a taste for the knuckle, and 
this question should be asked, and if pre ferred 
should be given. When cold, the back of the leg 
should be placed uppermost, and thus carved. 4 
Saddle of Mutton.—Cut moderately thick slices, 
lengthwise from the tail to the end, on each side 
the back bone; if they be too long, divide them; 
cut fat from the sides or flaps. Haunch of Vent- 
son.—Have the joint lengthwise before you, the 
knuckle being the furthest point. Cut across 
near the knuckle, but be careful not to let out the 
gravy; then cut along the whole length. The 
knife should slope in making the first cut, and 
then the whole of the gravy will be received in 
the well. The greater part of the fat, which is 
the favorite portion, will be found on the left side, 
and care must be taken to serve Some with each 
slice. /ork.—The leg when sent to table should 
be placed with the back uppermost, the meat 
should be served in thin slices cut across the leg. 
The loins are cut into the pieces as scored by the 
butcher. Roast Zurkey.—Cut long slices from 
each side of the breast down to the ribs, begin- 
ning from the wings to the breast bone. The leg 
is rarely used as being rather tough, but the upper 
joint is by many preferred to the white meat. A 
Goose—Place the neck towards you, cut the 
breast into slices, and serve them as cut. If the 
legs be required, turn the goose upon the side, 
put the fork into the small end of the bone in the 
leg, press it to the body, pass the knife in and 
turn the leg back, and it will easily come off. 
Next remove the wing on the same side; then 
turn over the goose and take off the other leg and 
wing Next to the breast, the thigh and the 
fleshy part of the wing are favorite parts. A duck 
should be cut up as a goose, and a chicken like a 
turkey. A fartridge.—Is to be cut up as a fowl: 
take off the wings, and carve the breast. Par- 
tridges may also be cut in half. The prime parts 
are the breast and wings, the tip of the latter be- 
ing the greatest delicacy. igeons.—May be cut 
in half, the lower half being usually most es- 


teemed. In helping a pigeon pie, if the birds be- 


not previously divided, take them out separately 
on a plate, and cut each asunder. Small Birds 
are usually served upon toast and helped without 
cutting, one being given to each guest. Chops 
are helped without cutting, if French ones the 
bone is taken hold of to serve. Steak is cut in 
thin slices, the tenderloin being served first, the 
other part after that is finished. Veal Cutlet is 
usually cut up in small pieces before being cooked, 
if not it should be cut in pieces by the carver, and 
served with gravy or sauce. Ham, if whole, 
should be cut through to the bone upon the upper 
side in thin slices. It 1s by many thought to be a 
more economical way of cooking it than in a piece. 
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RECIPES. 


Pickled Cacumbers. 


Ingredients. —Cucumbers, A 
One quart of vinegar. 
Salt, 


One ounce of whole pepper, 
One ounce of ginger. 

Cut the cucumbers in thick slices, sprinkle salt 
over them, and let them remain for twenty-four 
hours, then drain well for six hours; put them 
into a jar and pour over them boiling vinegar; let 
them remain in a warm place for a few days; 
then pour off the vinegar, and boil up with the 
ginger and whole pepper. Pour over the cucum- 
ber; cover up the bottles. 


Worcestershire Sauce. 
Ingredients.—One ounce of ground black pepper, 
Half an ounce of powdered mace, 
Half an ounce of ground cloves, 
Half an ounce of cayenne pepper, 
Half an ounce of peeled garlic, 
Eight ounces of shalot, 
Two quarts of vinegar. 

Put the mixture into a large brown jar and let 
it stand for two weeks closely covered; stir daily; 
boil for twenty minutes; strain through muslin; 
bottle. 

Pickled Onions. 
Ingredients.—Small white onions, 
Sait, 

Vinegar, 
Sliced ginger. 

Take off the outer skin of the onions; let them 
lie in salt and water for one week, changing it 
daily; then put them in a jar and pour over them 
boiling salt and water; cover them closely; drain 
off the pickle when cold. Put the onions in 
wide mouthed bottles and fill them up with strong 
vinegar, putting in a little sliced ginger; cork the 
bottles closely. 

Baked Smelts. 

Ingredients —Two dozen smelts, 

Bread crumbs, 

Butter, 

Two blades of mace, 

Salt and pepper, 

Lemon, 

Parsley. 

Wash and thoroughly dry the smelts, arrange 
them nicely on a flat baking dish, cover them 
with fine bread crumbs, and put little pieces of 
butter all over them, season with the mace, pep- 
per and salt to taste. Bake them for fifteen min- 
utes, add a squeeze of lemon juice just before 
serving; garnish with fried parsley and cut lemon. 


Scrambled Mutton, 
/ngredients.—Three cups of cold boiled mutton, 

Stale bread, 

Three tablespoonfuls of hot water, 

One-fourth of a cup of butter, + 

Four eggs, 

Pepper and salt. 

Chop the mutton fine, put upon the fire with 
water and butter; when hot break in the fou 
eggs and stir constantly until thick. Season with 
pepper and salt and serve upon pieces of toasted 
bread. 

Deviled Goose, 

Ingredients.—Cold boiled goose, 

Butter, 

Mustard, 

Pepper and salt, 

Vinegar. 

3roil the several parts of a cold goose until they 
are heated through; place on a platter and pour 
over it a gravy made of a little butter, mustard, 
pepper, salt, and teaspoonful of vinegar. Serve 
very hot. 
Roast Turkey, Extra, 

Ingredients.—One turkey, 

One pound of veal, 

One pound of sausage meat, 

Parsley, 

Cold chicken, 

Pepper and salt, 

Twenty-five large chestnuts, 

Two stalks of celery, 

Three quarters of a pound of butter, 

One glass of Madeira wine. 

After cleaning the fowl prepare the dressing, 
of veal chopped fine, chicken, sausage meat, pep- 
per and salt. While this is being prepared, boil 
in very salt water the chestnuts, with the green 
When the chestnuts 
are sufficiently done, reduce them to a pulp, and 


heads of the celery stalks. 


mix them with the dressing with a quarter of a 
pound of butter. When this has been inserted 
in the fowi, put it on the spit, and baste freely 
with butter which has been salted and peppered, 
and dissolved in the wine, before being put in 
the pan. When perfectly done, little jets of 
smoke will issue like miniature volcanoes from 
the turkey. Meanwhile the remainder of the two 
heads of celery having been carefully washed, 
trimmed, and cut into pieces about five inches 
long, place in the dripping pan when the turkey 
is half done, where it will become thoroughly 


impregnated with the savory juices from the bird. 
It will then form a pleasant accompaniment to4 
delicious dish, the cooking of which should last 
from two hours and a quarter, according to the 
size of the fowl. 
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RECIPES. 491 


Roast Partridges, 
Ingredients.—Birds, ; 

Butter, 

Flour. 

Pluck and draw the birds, wiping the inside 
with a damp cloth, cut off the heads, leaving skin 
enough to skewer back, bring the legs close to 
the breast between it and the side bones, pass a 
skewer through the pinions and the thick part of 
the thigh; when the birds are trussed, roast them 
before a nice bright fire; keep them well basted 
with butter, and a few minutes previous to serv- 
ing flour and froth well. Dish and serve with 
gravy and bread sauce. 

Bread Sauce. 
Ingredients.—One onion, 
Four ounces of bread crumbs, 
Pepper and salt, 
One glass of milk, 
One glass of cream. 

Chop the onion very fine, put it in a saucepan, 
with the bread crumbs which you have put 
through a sieve, add the seasoning and milk. 
Boil ten minutes, add the cream and serve. 


Plain Buns. 

Ingredients.—Six ounces of butter, 

One pound of flour, 

Quarter of a pound of sugar, 

Half a teaspoonful of ground cin- 

namon, 

Quarter of a pint of milk, 

One egg, 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Warm the butter and beat it to a cream, add 
the sugar and flour gradually; then milk with the 
yolk of egg beaten up with it. Add the baking 
powder and cinnamon, beat for about ten min- 
utes, and divide into buns, put on buttered tins, 
and bake in a brisk oven for twenty minutes. 
Spanish Puffs. 

Ingredients.—One teacupful of water, 

One tablespoonful of powdered 

sugar, 
Half a teaspoonful of salt, 
Two ounces of butter, 


Flour, 
Four eggs, 
Lard. 


Put the water, salt, sugar, and butter into a 
saucepan; while it is boiling add sufficient flour 
for it to leave the saucepan; stir in one by one 
the yolks of the eggs, drop a teaspoonful at a 
time into boiling lard, and fry a light brown. 


Sweet Omelet. 
Ingredients. —Six eggs. 
A very small pinch of salt, 
A piece of butter the size of an egg, 
Apricot or peach jam. 

Beat up the whites of four and the yolks of 
six eggs, with the salt; put the butter in the ome- 
let pan, and directly it is melted pour in the eggs; 
as soon as they are set fold up the omelet, insert- 
ing within the fold as much jam as will lie in it; 
turn out the omelet neatly on its dish, cover it 
with powdered sugar, and brown it with a hot 
ron before serving. 


Plum Cake. 


/ngredients.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
Half a pound of leaf sugar, 
Three-quarters ofa pound of raisins, 
Six ounces of candied peel, 

Six bitter almonds, 

One ounce of sweet almonds, 
One lemon, 

A pinch of powdered cloves, 
One tablespoonful of cinnamon, 
The sixth part of a nutmeg, 
Fourteen ounces of flour, 
Half a gill of milk, 

Six @gs, 

One wine glass full of brandy, 
One teacupful of molasses. 

Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add the 
raisins carefully stoned and floured, the candied 
peel finely cut, the six bitter and sweet almonds 
blanched and pounded, the strained juice and the 
grated thin rind of the lemon, spices, sifted flour, 
milk, and the yolks of the eggs beaten up with 
the brandy or if this is omitted beaten alone. 
As each ingredient is added the mixture must be 
well stirred. Lastly stir in the whites of the eggs 
whisked to a froth, and continue beating the 
mixture rapidly for twenty minutes, then turn it 
out into a cake tin lined with buttered paper, and 
bake it in a moderate oven for about two hours 
and a half. Turn out the cake carefully, and 
when cold ice it, or it may be served plain. 


Neapolitan Cake. 


Ingredients.—The weight of six eggs in powdered 


sugar, 
The weight of three eggs in corn 
starch, 


One lemon. 


Separate the whites from the yolks of the eggs, 
beat up the latter with the sugar, adding the 
grated rind of one lemon. Whisk the whites to 
a stiff froth, mix the two together, and incorpo- 
rate with the mixture, quickly and effectually, the 
corn starch, beating it all the time with the egg 
whisk. Pour the mixture in a buttered border 
mould, and bake it in the oven untildone. When 
cold cut the cake in horizontal slices half an inch 
thick. Make a strong syrup as follows: 

Syrup. 
Ingredients.—One pound of sugar, 
Half a pint of water, 
A light half pound of chocolate, 
Bonbons or candied fruit, 
Apricot jam. 

Boil the sugar with the water and add to it the 
chocolate grated. Stir the mixture on the fire 
until it becomes perfectly smooth. Spread half 
the slices of cake with apricot jam, and half with 
the above chocolate icing. Arrange the slices 
one over the other, so as to form the cake again. 
Trim the slices neatly, and ice the cake com- 
pletely over with the chocolate icing. This must 
be done quickly, and the icing should be kept 
hot, for it soon sets. Ornament the cake with 
any bonbons or sweetmeats, which must be put 
on before the icing has time to cool. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


A Talk With Our Friends. 

The chill blasts of November strip the trees 
of their final foliage, and all nature assumes the 
barren look of cold and dreary winter. To us it 
is not a season of shedding leaves, but rather of 
adding to our already full pages. The year is 
nearly past, we have but one more number of the 
magazine to issue before the year 1886 will be 
past and gone, and alas! with it many will be 
forgotten. We can look back upon a year of 
improvement, but greatly as we have been com- 
plimented by the press and public, we are not 
satisfied, and propose in the coming year to offer 
greater inducements in every department of our 
book, besides adding many entirely new features. 
In this number our prospectus for 1887 is given. 
We have taken a new departure and offered what 
no other magazine in the country does, extra pre- 
miums for both single and club subscribers. The 
engraving is a handsome one of large size for 
framing and an ornament to any home, while 


* those of our readers who feel inclined can make 


money and beautiful gifts of silver-plated ware 
by raising clubs for our magazine; these articles 
are all really beautiful and useful additions to 
a household. In the literary department of 
Govey’s LApy’s Book we have secured the 
services of some of the most prominent authors 
in this country, and are in treaty with others both 
foreign and American. In this number we com- 
mence a powerful serial from the pen of the 
author of “ Wedded to Misery,” which created 
so much comment from the readers of GoDEY 
and the press throughout the country two years 
ago. “Why did he do it ?” is even more powerfully 
written than the former serial, and we predict for 
the readers of the magazine a rare fund of ex- 
citement, and to the fair authoress an added 
number of well won laurels, and an interest in 
her literary career from all her readers. «A 
Legal Fetter,’ by Mrs. Olivia Wilson is another 
well written serial, the opening chapters of which 
promise dramatic ending, these are not all the 
good things to be given. New features are to be 
added each month, and you will find in our 
opening volume wholly new departments, all 
ably and well conducted. It only remains now 
for our patrons to help us in our work of m-king 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book the best, cheapest, and 
most widely circulated of the fashion magazines. 
We have nobly fulfilled our duties for the past 
year and will do greater things in the one coming, 


then let one and all join with us and make the 
year 1887 one of the greatest ever known to 
GovEy’s LApy’s Book. 


Marguerite, 


Our Steel-Plate Illustration is an exquisite 
rendering of Marguerite in the opera of Faust, 
The artist has seized the moment to execute the 
picture when Marguerite is standing holding her 
offering of flowers before the shrine of the Virgin 
as she offers up a prayer. 


“O Lord, hear the prayers of hearts unhappy! 
Let a ray of light divine on darkened souls 
descend !” 


The face is exquisite in its sad and touching 
beauty, and the engraving is of the finest and 
best workmanship for which GopeEy is so de- 
servedly popular. 


What the Press Say of Us. 


GopeEy’s LApy’s Book for September is re- 
ceived and contains its usual articles of interest, 
The frontispiece, «« Papa’s Pocket Book,” is pretty 
and natural, and reminds us of many such scenes 
in our own home. The fashion plates and the 
notes on fashion, etc., are very good, and give one 
a fair idea of the prevailing styles. There are 
several short stories, a continuation of an excit- 
ing serial, and ‘practical hints for the household,” 
which will be useful to many young housekeepers. 
—The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book for September is fresh 
and bright in all its departments, and there is no 
suspicion in its energetic management that it is in 
its 113th volume. It has a full line of fashion 
illustrations, and the stories and miscellany are 
admirable. Every, subscriber receives a beauti- 
ful premium engraving. Published by W. E. 
Striker, 1224 and 1226 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.— Daily News, Elgin, lil. 


In GopeEy’s LApy’s Book for September Miss 
Marian Reeves has the opening chapters of a 
new serial entitled «4 Wave O’ the Sea;” “ The 
Coronet of Thorns,” by J. V. Pritchard, is com- 
pleted, and the short stories are by Emily Len- 
nox, Elizabeth Ingram Hubbard, Saidee Betts 
Smith, L. A. Cory, and others. There are short 
poems, fashions in colors and black showing nov- 
elties for early autumn, a pretty colored needle- 
work design and numerous ones in black, as also 
a full-page process cut entitled “Papa’s Pocket 
Baok.”—7he Record, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for September is just as 
bright, readable and popular as it was when 
many of its now gray-haired readers were in 
their “teens.” It is, as it always has been, an 
authority upon fashions and many household 
maters. Philadelphia. W. E. Striker. $2 @ 
year.—Budyet, Troy, N. Y. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. Illustrated, for the 
family circle. W. E. Striker, 1224 and 1226 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. The pictorial en- 
gravings, the stories, the various suggestions as to 
dress and home economy, together with a variety 
of other excellencies, give this magazine an ex- 
alted place—National Baptist, Philadelphia, 
fa. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. The present issue of 


this valuable monthly is by no means inferior to 


any of its predecessors. The frontispiece is almost 
equal to a steel engraving, and other illustrations 
are abundant, while the matter is interesting and 
helpful. Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, that venerable and 
familiar journal, comes to us without those marks 
of age that it seems reasonable to look for. Its 
fashions are new and beautiful; its literature is 
sparkling, and its general information timely and 
valuable.— Union and Advertiser, Rochestsr, N.Y. 


The current number of GopEy’s LADy’s Book 
is gorgeous with colored fashion plates that will 
delight the female eye and heart, and replete 
with hints on dress that will at once please the 
female fancy and dismay the purse-bearer. The 
usual amount of fiction and poetry accompanies 
the fashion notes.—Mews, Chicago, lit. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book for October marks that 
periodical as having reached the extraordinary 
figure of 676 monthly issues. A fine frontispiece, 
a serial by Marian Reeves, and other stories and 
poems, make an attractive number. The strong 
point of this magazine is, however, its helpfulness 
in dress and house decoration; its figure-plates, 
patterns, designs in needle work, will aid many a 
woman in home manufacture of her own and 
children’s garments, as also many a one who is 
given to manufacturing Christmas presents.— 
Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


One of the best of fashion periodicals, and an 
especially entertaining one for ladies, is GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book. Besides the usual provision of 
serials, poetry and entertaining or instructive 
paragraphs, the current number contains the latest 
designs for fashion and fancy work.—AHeradd, 
Whitestone, L. L., N. Y. 


A Correspondent Writes: 


Kin, Iowa, Sept. 24, 1886. 

Dear Gopey: As we are entitled to three 
patterns I thought I would send for a pattern for 
a boy’s suit. I am going to try and get you some 
subscribers, and I think Ican. We think GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Book can’t be beat. I like the reading, 
and the patterns come so handy. Every one that 
Sees it thinks it splendid. 


Yours, Mrs. M. H. 


_Horsrorp’s Actp PHosPHATE is a prepara- 
tion of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash 
and iron, in such form as to be readily assimilated 
by the system. Descriptive pamphlets sent free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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What a new subscriber says: Iam very much 
pleased with this year’s GODEY’s, and would hate 
to give itup. You may expect to send it to me 
another year, Mrs. E. L. H., 

Morrison, IIl. 


The advertisement of H. H. Tammens’ Min- 
eral Novelties, that appears in our columns, is 
well worth the careful perusal and consideration 
of our readers. We have seen these goods, and 
know that they are exactly as represented. The 
cut in the advertisement is a correct representa- 
tion of the shape of the inkstand, but the colors. 
and scintillation that come from these truly beau- 
tiful minerals could not be depicted in the most 
brilliantly colored lithograph. These inkstands. 
are the most truly novel and beautiful goods we 
have seen for anything like the amount of money 
asked. His catalogue of minerals, Indian goods, 
and relics can be obtained by sending him a 
two-cent stamp. It is a curiosity in itself. 


DEAR GopEy:—I am more than pleased with 
both fashions and stories in the GoDEY’s LADy’s 
Book, and it has been quite a comfort during 
the lonely hours that I have been confined to the 
house. Very respectfully, 

Suffolk, Va. Mrs. S. A. B. 


Our readers who have been annoyed and dis- 
appointed by seeing the marking done on their 
clothing fade away after being washed once or 
twice, will hail with joy the introduction of 
Judson’s Indestructible English Marking Ink. It 
is absolutely indelible, and has been the standard 
in England for generations. A new and attrac- 
tive feature, is the gift to each purchaser of a 
Stretcher, for holding clothing while marking. 


W. E. Srriker:—I am highly pleased with 
GoDEY, and -you may count on my being on your 
list next year. I cannot do without it. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. J. E. C. 

Oakalba, Burnet Co., Texas, Sept. 15, 1886. 


The rage of our young ladies for an imported 
perfume must appear silly when they read the 
below extract, which shows that English Society 
gets its fashionabie perfume from America, which 
is the name of the Lundborg perfume. The 
Young Ladies’ Fournal says: “Edenia is one 
of the most delicate and agreeable of perfumes; 
it suggests the odor of many favorites. Lund- 
borg’s perfumes are very tastefully put up in neat 
little boxes, and are suitable offerings to give to 
any lady.” 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 22, 1886. 
DEAR SrR: Please send me waist pattern on 
figure No. 10; 32 inches bust measure. I have 
taken GoprEy since my daughter was five years 
old, and now this pattern is for my grand-daugh- 
ter, eighteen years old. Wecan none of us do 
without GoDEY. Mrs. JOHN G. 
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BITS OF SCIENCE, 


—It is a great mistake to clean brass articles 
with acid, as they very soon become dull after 
such treatment. Sweet oil and putty powder, 
followed by soap and water, is one of the best 
mediums for brightening brass and copper. 


—A shoe trade paper explains that it is owing 
to the almost universal use of iron lasts in England 
that the style of foot gear so seldom changes there, 
and goes on to say that a shoe can be better and 
stronger made on an iron last than on a wooden one. 


—The extremely light and strong alloys of 
alluminium (which it is now proposed to manu- 
facture on a large scale at Sheffield, Eng.), may 
help to solve the problem of making a car for air- 
ships which shall be at once light and strong 
enough to carry the requisite machinery. Indeed, 
the machinery itself may yet be made of some of 
these alloys. 


—Iron ore is found in Cuba, but it has never 
been worked, nor have any smelting foundries 
ever been started, consequently all iron-work and 
hardware has to be imported. Its machinery 
comes from the United States; cutlery and agri- 
cultural implements from England; tinware and 
household goods from Germany and Engiand, and 
steel rails from Belgium. 


—An interesting experiment, showing the in- 
fluence of electricity on the growth of roots, has 
been made in Germany. Plates of copper were 
thrust upright in the earth, and connected by wires 
with similarly placed zinc plates about one hun- 
dred feet distant, an electric battery being thus 
formed with the earth between the copper and 
zinc in the circuit. Both potatoes and beets 
planted between such plates give an increased 
yield: beets 15 per cent., potatoes 25 per cent., 
as compared with other parts of the same field. 


—To cement wood and glass together mix 
together some finely pulverized, well dried zinc- 
white with clear copal varnish in such quantities 
as to produce a half liquid preparation, spread 
this over the parts to be cemented and it will be 
found that they will be joined firmly together. 
This cement has the advantage over many others 
in that it does not injure the most brightly polished 
oak wood; it does its work well, always cement- 
ing the two materials together very firmly, and 
will bear the test of washing with warm water, 
if the cement is first thoroughly dried. 


There are reasons for believing, says the Morth- 
western Lumberman, that in the making of stock 
sizes of sash, doors and blinds, in the factories of 
the Northwest, white pine will not much longer 
be the only material used. Poplar is commonly 
thought of as the most available substitute, and 
so it probably will be as long as it remains at any- 
thing like its present price, but there are other 
woods which may receive favor. One prominent 
Wisconsin manufacturer is now making doors of 
basswood, treating them to a priming coat of 
paint and sending them out to his regular custo- 
mers. They are said to give good satisfaction in 
every respect, and particularly in point of price. 
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Farm Topics, 


Weeds have real value if carried resh and 
young to the hencoop. 


When fowls are kept let it be done in a place 
not too near the stable. Horses and cows may 
become lousey from hens, causing great vexation, 

If you have a surplus of pumpkins you can 
begin feeding them to your hogs and cattle. It 
is a good plan to first cook the pumpkins and add 
a little bran and salt before feeding. Cattle of 
hogs fed in this way will take on flesh and fat 
rapidly. For milch cows nothing is equal to this 
kind of food. 


At certain seasons cows in full flow of mik 
will need careful looking after lest their bags 
become caked and hard. Rubbing with lard 
will relieve the soreness, and will almost imme 
diately be followed by an increase of milk, as 
nothing dries up a cow faster than a sore and 
feverish condition of the bag. 


An English dairyman gives the following rem- 
edy® or warts on the hands cf milkers. Night 
and morning apply a saturated solution of salt in 
the best brown pickling vinegar. Let the owner 
of the hand take a pint bottle nearly filled with 
the best brown pickling vinegar; drop in a little 
table salt, shake, and add more; continue this till 
the vinegar will not take up more. The applica- 
tion may be at any convenient time—twice or 
thrice daily. 


Variety of food is absolutely essential to hens; 
but that is not a good arrangement of the variety 
which provides corn this week, bran next week, 
oats the next week, and wheat the week follow- 
ing. These are all good, but should be given at 
proper periods of the day, rather than during 
the several weeks of the month. Corn affords 
heat, and should be given the last thing in the 
evening, so as to supply nourishment and warmth 
during the long, cold nights. The bran, with 
table scraps thrown in, and all mixed with warm 


water, is best in the morning, and the wheat and 


oats should be in places where the fowls can 
scratch for them during the day. 


If you intend making a bed for roses, make it 
in the fall, dig it deep, manure it well, thoroughly 
incorporating the manure with the soil; you cam 
scarcely have it too rich for roses. Let it so re 
main until spring, then just as early as the ground 
will work, dig it over and mix more rotten ma- 
nure with the soil, level the surface, and your bed 
is ready for your plants, which purchase from 
any reliable florist. In selecting plants of roses, 
look more to plants having an abundance of roots 
than to the size of the tops, always bearing im 
mind that a rose plant, without a good supply o} 
roots, be the top ever so large, is not of much 
account, and will not give much satisfaction, 
while a plant with good roots and even but @ 
small top shall soon start into growth and form @ 


top in size according to the supply of roots. Set 


your plants about fifteen inches each way, firm 
the roots well in the ground, give a good soaking 
of water, and they will soon start into growth 
and give pleasure. 
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BOOK TABLE, 


GuorIA VicTis. A Romance, by Ossip Schubin. 
From the German, by Mary Maxwell. William 
§. Gottsberger, 11 Murray Street, New York. 
One Vol., cloth, 319 pp. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. 


A lively readable story quite in the German 
syle, the slightest details are very much elabor- 
ated, yet there is no lack of interest which holds 
the reader’s attention to the end. 


ARoMANTIC YouNG LApDy. By Robert Grant, 
Boston. Ticknor & Co. One Vol., cloth, 354 
pp. Price, $1.50. For sale by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. 


The above, the latest of Mr. Grant’s works is 
inmany respects his best. The heroine Virginia 
Harlan, certainly shows herself to be a romantic 
young lady being the heiress of millions she 
decides to make a judicious marriage and be 
married for herself and love, not money. She 
places a young man in business without allowing 
him to know who his benefactor is and herself 
dbtains a position in his office, he falls in love 
with her she consents to marry him on condition 
that he will not hear or see her for one year 
md remain constant. His faith is severely tried 
but through many tribulations she finally attains 
her full meed of happiness and discovers that his 
hith was not misplaced. 


DouBLE CUNNING. By George Manville Fenn. 

New York, D. Appleton & Co. One Vol., 
paper, pp. 392. Price socts. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 717 Market St., Philadel- 
phia. 


This isa striking novel and one that cannot 
hil to create an absorbing interest. The hero, 
Arthur Range, resorts to double cunning to out- 
wit his captors who have imprisoned him as a 
lunatic, the price of his freedom being a portion 
ofhis immense fortune, the amount of patience 
displayed by all is remarkable neither party being 
willing to succumb; Range however eventually 
obtains his freedom through outside aid. There 
are two very pretty love stories worked in with 
the plot which continues throughout to a happy 
ending. 


A Pouitic1an’s DAuGHTER. By Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin. New York, D. Appleton & Co. One 
Vol., cloth, pp. 231. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A novel treating upon what a politician ex- 
pected his daughter to do to further his political 
Interests, and cover up some crooked doings in 

ls career, by marrying the son of the man who 

had the secrets in his keeping. She was willing 
to make the sacrifice but true love stepped in and 
Prevented by letting her marry her own choice. 

he story has many political points well written 
Ap, 
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PERFECT BREAD. By Catherine Owen. Clark 
W. Bryan & Co., 239 Broadway, New York. 
One Vol., paper, 50 pp. Price, 25 cts. 

An attractive and useful book for housekeepers, 
giving numerous hints and recipes for perfect 
bread making. The directions are so explicit 
that the most stupid cannot fail to thoroughly 
understand them. 


Count oF MonTE CurisTo. By Alexander Du- 
mas. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. One Vol., paper, 599 pp. Price, 50 cts. 
A republication of this popular work of Dumas’ 
that always finds numerous readers. 


ZiTKA. By Henry Granville. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. One Vol., paper, 314 pp. Price, 75 
cts. 


Zitka is the original from which the most suc- 
cessful Russian play ever produced, was drama- 
tized by the late William Carleton. It is now 
being performed to crowded houses in all the 
principal theatres throughout the United States. 
All who propose seeing the play should read the 
Russian romance from which it was dramatized. 
The novel is one of the most fascinating of the 
author’s. 


J. S. Octtvie & Co., 31 Rose Street, New York, 
have just issued number thirty-four of their pop- 
ular reading series, containing ten stories all 


complete by popular authors. Price only 30 cts. 


IRENE. By Sada Bailey Fowler. H. N. Fowler 
& Co., 1123 Arch Street, Philadelphia. -One 
Vol., cloth, 608 pp. Price, $1.00. 


THREE SYSTEMS OF LIFE INSURANCE. By Mer- 
vin Tabor. The Bureau of Life Insurance 
Information. Chas. J. Johnson, 102 Madison 


Street, Chicago, IIl. 


This book contains a large amount of most 
practical information for those who wish to be 
posted on these subjects; one that has proved to 
be of such vital importance to many families who 
otherwise would have been left destitute. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL Pepys. Edited by Prof. 
Cassell & Co., New York. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, 


Henry Morley. 
Price, 10 cents. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reicio Mepict. By Prof. Browne, M.D. Edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry Morley. Cassell & Co., 
New York. Price, 10 cents. 


Sir Ropcer De Covertey. Edited by Prof. 
Henry Morley. Cassell & Co., New York, 
Price, 10 cents. The two above are for sale 
by W. C. Wilson & Co., 111 S. Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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eRe present this month, by request, a design for double cottage. The design is suitable especially 

for a corner lot, and will answer well fora 50-ft. lot. The study has been on the exterior alone, 
to have a pleasing effect with moderate outlay, and at the same time give the appearance of a single 
house. We estimate this house to cost about $3,200, or supposing two families were to build togethey 
each having, say a 25-ft. lot, the cost would be very moderate. We will be pleased to have any sug 
estions from our subscribers in reference to any particular plan or design they may desire to have 
illustrated. Any communications addressed to the Architect, Samuel Milligan, 2219 Chestnut Sty 
will receive prompt atttention. 
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FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT 

















GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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Subscribers for 1887. 





rit BEST, WE CHEAPEST 00 Tit OLDEST. 





ODEY’S LADY'S BOOK 


The only $2 Ladies’ Home and Fashion Magazine hat gives EVERY 


3 


SUBSCRIBER A PREMIUM without extra cost. 


ee 





E In inviting subscriptions to Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1887, it. is requisite we should 
te that, the present Manager guarantees that every promise shall be more than 


You are therefore invited to consider the Prospectus of 


iodey’s Lady’s Book for 1887 ¢ 


The first requirement in a Lady’s Fashion Magazine is to have the 


IONS illustrated, both in colors and black and white, and to have them in 


|. the latest correct style. It is as important to have a fashionable color as a stylish 


cut, and any journal that does not give the style in color, has no right to 
claim to be a fashion publication. In this respect 


EY’S HAS ALWAYS BEEN AT THE HEAD. During the past sum- 
mer a representative of the Magazine visited London, Paris and Berlin, aud 
arranged for the forwarding of advance proofs from the leading fashion emporiums 


be “in each city, exclusively to Godey, thus giving assurance of the newest 
- and most stylish fashions. Therefore, for Dressmakers and all ladies 


4 who pty attention to style, GODEY’S will be found invaluable. While great 


attention is paid to expensive costumes, the more economical garments are not 
neglected, and instructions and styles for gowns suited to any purse, also instruc- 


| tions how to make over old material will be found in every number. 
































CUT PAPER PATTERNS. All svcscribers to Godey’s can make their 
=———— selection of any pattern illustrated in «xe Magazine, by sending the coupon 
~~ is always on Table of Contents, page 2, each number) and enclosing a t 0 
stamp for return postage. Thus, very lady who is a subscrit 
Codey’s will be enabled to cut out .er own, or her children’s dresses, am 
certain that they are in the prevailing fashion. 


. . . a 
MILLINERY. In the fashions given by *‘ Godey”’ a considerable amount a ‘ 
is devoted to this department, and each issue contains the newest styles of bol 

hats, turbans, and various other articles of head wear and ornamentation. 


EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK. Some of the ladies’ Magazines re 
themselves to an antiquated pattern of smbroidery each month, and this § 
Codey has placed this department in competent hands, and in it will be fi oul 
the newest stitches, with instructions and designs, including Kensington and ¢ 
work, with new and original patterns monthly. 


LITERATURE. The publisher of Godey’s has already made arrangement 
some of the best writers, and is in negotiation with others. It will be his a 
make Godey’s “‘ par excellence ”’ in this respect as in others, and to 
it the best literary Ladies’ Magazine published. Original’ 
novels, short stories and serials will be given during the year by the folle 
writers of national reputation, who are secured or being negotiated with: 

Marian C, L. Reeves, Emity Reap, J. V. PRicHarp, Emity LENNOX, 
Duptey Vinton, B. L. Farjgon, FLORENCE WARDEN, Max VANDER 
Francis Hopcson Burnett, Mrs. S. S. TENNENT, AuGusTA DeBusna, ete, 


ENCRAVINCS. For engravings, the publishers will select only those sul 
that have received the commendations of the Art Critics of Europe or America 
are the work of first-class artists. In this respect we challenge comparison witi 
other Magazine published. There will be during the year fourteen bea 
engravings, every one of which will be a work of art. q 


‘a 
s 


‘MUSIC. There will be published every month in Godey’s a piece of origina E 
or song, which, if purchased separately, would cost more than the price of 3 
scription to the Magazine. 


COOK BOOK. The Cooking recipes of Godey’s are admitted as the most pra 
of any published. The reason is that every recipe is tested by a com 


housekeeper and cook before being admitted to our columns. New recipe 
published montiily. ‘ 


ARCHITECTURE. Codey’s is alone among the ladies’ Magazines in havi 
department. It publishes every month a special design for house or cottage 
general specification, cost of building, etc., and the publisher has been calle d. 
several times to furnish working drawings: for subscribers to build after our | 

HOME DECORATION. This department will be devoted to giving the. 
designs in various kinds of fancy and other decorative work. The hint : 
designs furnished by this department alone will more than pay the price of a 
scription. 

TOTAL. GODEY furnishes during the year over 1000 pages of et 


taining, illustrated, useful home matter, desirable a 
structive to every lady in the land. 























PREMIUMS. 





















'Godey’s Lady’s Book is the only $2 Lady’s Hame and Fashion Magazine 
it gives every subscriber a Premium without extra cost. The great favor with which the 
-n mum of last yeaf was received, and the repeated and continued calls for it has decided 
publisher to offer it to all new subscribers who prefer it to another. This beautiful 
Racraving called ‘* Sympathy,’’ size 12} x 1 5} inches, requires frame 17 x 20} 
es, and is thus described by the Chicago /nter-Ocean. [Extract.] 
i pe ag ST a a 
feare full of sympathy, and his expression is no jess a study than that of the re will be an ornament to any home.” 
“Also the beautiful Mezzo Tint Engraving, a copy of the painting by Carl Muller, of 
Holy Family,’’ size of picture 19 x 19 inches, requires frame 22 by 28 inches. 
s is a work of art, and presents a view of the wise men of the East, worshipping the 
nt Saviour in the manger, and will please those subscribers who prefer a sacred subject, 


ady have ** Sympathy.’’ 





NOW TAKE NOTICE. 


All subscribers to Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1887, are entitled to one 
ithe above premiums free, postage paid. In sending in your subscrip- 
in, State which one you prefer, otherwise the publisher will select for 





TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


F One copy, one year, Premium included, (postage paid,) two 
lars. 

- Write your name plainly, with Past Office, County and State. Say 
ich premium you want, and enclose $2 in money order, postal note, 
press money order, checque, greenbacks or postage stamps; (if either of 
blast two, send in registered letter) and always address, 


_ GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
+ H. Hy PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Club-Raisers see next page. 












































EXTRAORDINARY RATES 10 GLA 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. | 


Godey’s Lady’s Book takes a new departure this year, and offers to club 
which is not offered by any other first class Ladies’ Magazine, and w i 
surely be appreciated by all club- raisers, viz.: to give to each subscriber in} 
the same premium as though they sent their subscription direct to the ma r 






















CGodey’s has also made the club price cheaper than any other, considering the 
and more desirable premiums offered to club-raisers. A comparison of Godey’s club 
and premiums with those of others will soon convince all club-raisers that they can § : h: 
a club quicker, and do better for themselves by working for Godey than for any , 
publication. Club-Raisers can add to their clubs at any time di 


the year. 





TERMS TO CLUE-RAISERS ONLY. 


2 Copies $3.50.—The Premium, choice of one Hevsabt naa Napkin Ring, Fig 1 
one heavy silver-plated Butter Knife, Fig. 2. % 


3 Copies $4.50.—Premium, one heavy silver-plated Napkin Ring, Fig. 35 | . 
heavy silver-plated Butter Knife, Fig.. 2. F 


4 Copies $6.40.—Premium same as for three copies; or an extra a de of the: 
zine, if preferred. — 


5 Copies $7.75.—One silver Napkin Ring on stand, Fig. 4; or six Nut Picks i 
Fig. 5; or an extra copy of Magazine, if preferred. 


6 Copies $9.00.—One round plated Waiter, ten inch, Fig. 6; or one Butter 
Fig. 7; or an extra copy of Magazine. 4 


8 Copies $12.—One dozen Nut Picks, Fig. 11; or one Cream Pitcher, Fig. 
Sugar Bowl, Fig. 8; or a Set containing Salt, Pepper, Napkin Ring ang 
Plate, Fig. 10; or an extra copy of the Magazine. 


10 Copies $15.—One dozen Teaspoons; or half dozen Tablespoons; oA 
dozen Forks; or extra copy of Magazine. : 


’ 
ie 


12 Copies $18.80.—One Sugar Bowl and Cream Pitcher, Figs. 8 and 9% 
Tablespoons and two Butter Knives; or an extra copy of Magazine. 























jopies $22.50. — One gold-lined Cup, Fig. 12, and Butter Dish, Fig. 7; or 
‘Child’s Set, Knife, Fork and Spoon, Fig. 13, and Cake Basket, Big. 14; or extra 
| copy of Magazine and your choice of one article only. 
opies $52.50. — One dozen Teaspoons, and one-half dozen Tablespoons, said 
“one dozen Forks; or Individual-Set, Pepper, Salt and Napkin Ring, Fig. 10; Cream 
" Pitcher, Fig. 9; Tea Pot, Fig. 8, and Sugar Bowl, Fig. 8. 
Copies $75.—One full silver-plated Set, viz.: Tea Set, consisting of Tea Pot, 
4 Pescara Pitcher and Sugar Bowl, Figs. 8, 9; one Butter Dish, Fig. 7; one Cake 
' Basket, Fig. 14; two Napkin Rings, Fig. 4; two Butter Knives, Fig. 2; one dozen 
: Be canoes half dozen Tablespoons, and one dozen Forks. This is a Premium 
» that it will pay any lady to work hard to gain, as at the cash prices this Premium 
% _ amounts to $238,45. 





ag 


Premiums to Club-Raisers. 


It has been decided to offer as premiums to club-raisers of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
-plated ware of well known and acknowledged makers of a better grade than can 
ly be found at ordinary retail stores. It affords an opportunity to give a premium 
cannot but delight any lady, in being both useful and ornamental, the Publisher 
hg greater value than by the ordinary. premiums offered by other publishers. It is 
by p buying large quantities at the lowest wholesale prices, (which prices are 
din by our Ciub-Raisers) that we are able to offer such valuable articles 
remiums. 
fas there may be many of our club-raisers who will wish to avail themselves of the 
tptionally low prices attached to our premiums, and desire to purchase other articles in 
jon to the one belonging to their club, the publisher will accept (from club-raisers 
subscribers only) an order for any of these articles, when accompanied by the price. 
fa club-raiser wishes a premium more costly than the one that goes with her club, 
fan enclose the difference in addition to amount for club. For instance, if you are 
ped to one for $2, and want one that costs $4, when sending amount for club add $2, 
his the difference of premium. 
As these premiums are admirably adapted for Christmas, Holiday, and ‘Wedding gifts, 
ecial department has been made for thjs pUrEeNe, so that premiums can be sent when 
i is received. 





PREMIUM AND PRICE LIST. 
The Premiums described above are for club-raisers only. 


e prices attached are for all club-raisers, or subscribers who wish to 
the Premiums for personal use or for presents at the manufacturers’ 
which are about one-half the ordinary retail store prices for equally 
id Goods. Godey has determined to give all subscribers the 
tage of buying in such large quantities at wholesale prices. 



































PREMIUMS TO CLUB-RAISER‘ 


The figure indicating No. of Premium in “Terms to @ 
Raisers,” on page 3 of this Circular is here illustrated. ~ 
price attached to each article is the cash price in case any} 
scriber wishes to purchase. All these goods are the BEST SILI 
PLATE. Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, & will be sent by mail and pre; 
All the other Preiniums are too large and can only go by i= 
to be paid by Ciub-Raiser. 


























NAPKIN RING. 


NAPKIN RING. | 























3 _ te ph —_ 
3 Fig. 3.—Cash price $1. 
Fig. !.—Cash price 60 cents. x a ! 
“ é NUT PICKS, 
NAPKIN RING AND STAND. _ i 
= : 
co 
‘Fig. 4. a teak pees $i. 25. Fig. 5.—Cash price $1, 
BUTTER DISH. TRAY—WAITER. 








Fig. 7.—Cash price $2.00. 





Fig. 6.—Cash price $2.00. 

















SET. SUGAR BOWL. NUT PICKS. 
alt Pepper, Napkin Ring, 2 Handles. Tea Pot same style. } 


Butter Plate. 


~ Fig. 8.—Cash price $3.00 
10. —Cash bin $3.0 00. each. 
. HILD’S SET.—Knife, Spoon, Fork. CAKE BASKET, with Chased figures. 


Bid /\11 ——" 
Fig. 14,—Cash price $2.50. 
GOLD-LINED CUP. 
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DESIGNS for Knives, Forks, Spoons. 
From $3.50 to $5.00 per doz. Fig. 12.—Price $3.00. 





























What the Press Says. 


New York Sun, 

“That favorite old magazine, Godey’s Book, is still pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, It devotes the needful amount of space 
to illustrations of the fashions, while, as of old, it contains a 
large variety of interesting miscellaneous reading. We are 
glad to learn that its ancient success continues,” 

New York Sunday News. 


“ Who does not know Godey’s Lady's Book with its gems 
of literature; always as fresh as the morning dew upon the 
field of clover, and at the same ‘ime like old wine, giving one 
=. =a of age. Like a gold dollar, it will recommend 


Brooklyn Eagle, N. Y. 

** Great im nt has been wroughtin Godey’s s 
Book, and it is now not only a first-class fashion Ae 
but its literary and art features are exceilent.”’ 

Brooklyn Magazine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“ Godey's Lady's Book, tong lived and aged, still maintains 
the Sah pashan 5 yong tay — or oe ee years back, 
a position long held an mw nore nger sis- 
rol a have ae been able to ace it. From am its 
covers have s forth some of the most gifted writers who 
have ever American literature. Ac as sponsor for 
many an obscure and struggling writer of whom the world 
might otherwise have remained in ignorance, 
rest of instruction and entertainment running through the 
years of time, and one which will continue to run through the 
years to come,” 


Sunday Republic, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“* One reason why Godey’s Lady’s Book is with 
the dete Gall Wanabaebae peteon bes: to pel 
of a garment described in the current number, patterns 
cost considerable money, but they are sent free notwlth- 
standing. 


American News Company, Trade Bulletin. 

** Godey’s is now in the 57th year of its age and exhibits un- 
diminished’ ; for notwithstan the many competitors 
that have od to divide the ae ineue tok, there is no 
decrease in the large circle of interested readers, who look to 
Godey as the only authority on fashions and ladies’ work in 
general—while its stories, articles on art, poetry, receipts, etc. 
etc., complete the attractions w explain the success of 
this oldest of existing magazines.” 

Ridge Avenue Advance, Philadelphia. 

“ Up among the hills of Vermont, in our days, and that 
was when most of our gray were less boys, 
Godey's Lady's Book was to us a wonder, with its marvelous 
colored fashion plates and steel engravings, the finest to be 


a pattern — 


oo 
found: as examples of the engraver’s art; also in its 
contents, we never tired reading it, and watching fy 
coming numbers. And now, after two generations, it j 
waited fur favorite of the fashion magazines in thousand 
homes.” ’ ; 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 
“ Gadey’s is remarkably bright. While preserving all; 
old teatures as a fashion magazine, Godey’s potty: 3 
of being a genuine addition to the Philadelphia perios 
which are in now quite a. remarkable way beginr q 
the field against New York.” 


Free Press, Detroit, Mich. : 

« Godey's Lady's Book has been modernized and img 
and is well nigh indispensable in families that ¢ ire 
tastefully in matters of attire, adornment : 
hold artandcomfort. ‘rhe literary contents of Godey's 
mescaline By ew Soe MOS ey 

m e ving to su! : ress : 
Book, Philadeiphia.* “ 


Call, Philadelphia, Pa. s 
“ Godey's Lady's Book received. During the past eat 


pee pn has improved wonderfully, and it continu 


m 
strides toward a goal that surpasses any it hi 
attained.” i 
Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. — 
e "s Lady's Book. Probably there is no 7 
in Re hape dle 4 can claim such a powerful i 
the formation of opinion and the general dissemin 
on various subjects as this veteran 
and women remember the m 
early experience with romance; and th 
»in younger days looked forward to the 
-y’s. Doubtless many will be pleased to 
ther acquaintance with the old t me favarite, | 
ally as it has kept well apace with the times. ne featt 
Godey's.is worthy of particular notice; it is not the 
of any religious sect or any political creed. All 
tions may. welcome the magazine with safety in 
le, as the management have pater ine 
publishing anything of a sectarian character. At the 
time, it is noted as one of the most high-toned and. 
publications ofthe day. As an instructor in the family, 
cially for the wife and daughter, it has no superior, aid 
same time, a vast amount of information 1s to be fornd 
month for the father and sons. Jt roams over the whole! 
of tashion, art, music, literature, science agriculture, 
infinitum, culling the choicest blossoms aan be: a 
or Godey's is $2 a year, and every subscri 
utiful premium engraving. 


sip 





What Subscribers Say. 


Madison, Neb. 
Publisher of Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. 

Dear Sir :—Having just received your magazine this week 
for the first, | mustsay 1 am very much pleased with them, 
and will avail meet. of your kind offer in regards to filling out 
the coupons. ¢ take the magazine with the /#fer Ocean 
and think them t very cheap. Husband says, he 
wouldn’t do without the J#ter Ocean, by itself for that 
amount, nor 1 Godey. e word in praise of the picture 
“Sympathy ’”’—I am delighted with it and think it 1s lovely, 
for which you have my sincere ¢ hi 

3 Yours with respect, 


Circleville, Ohio. ‘ 

s Lady's Book :—T have received my first two num- 

— Beyar magazine, and think them most excellent. I am 
so w 


eased with the engraving. Yours a 
” ig LLA B. 
Montevideo, Min 


n. 
Publisher Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. 

Dear Sir :—I1 feel to endorse the lady’s sentiments who said 
she ppd st deserved a vote of hearty thanks from all who 
made use of your free and patterns, they are very 
nice indeed. and your book, in my opinion, is superior to any 
other fashion magazine, that 1 have niet my ape shall use 
my influence so far as am able, to increase circulation. 
- y”’ has always been my favorite. 


Very truly yours, Mrs. J. E. B. 


; Mrs A, E. C. 


Muny, La, ae 

Dear Godry :—I am ee in receipt of my magazine 

hasten to jet you know well 1 am pleased witha 

miums. I have read some of the stories and think & 

as they can be. 1 am going to try 

ribers. Please accept thanks for my p 
Yours truly, 


just as 
more su 
Lawyers, Va : 
Dear Godcy :—\ find it — impossible to do 4 
Godey, so 1 send one dollar for six months, at which 
shall send for it by the year. It is, without doubt, # 
magazine that I have ever seen, The patterns are 
price of the book. Since I have taken it I have hads 
culty with my dresses, which were much trouble to mé 
as | live some distance from a city, and could not gi 
without much trouble. I have to get some 
and send them with my name, as | can not wait lc 
books, although I have the promise for more. 


Summit, N. J. gq 
Dear Sir:—1 received last evening my last nus 
Godey and although I did non thdols Coors was room. 
provement, yet | find this number the best of all, am 
vg seage / ’ it is just too lovely and I thank yo 
times pe gine your subscribers so many good things 
month aly saeae us is feast ee ae, flow} 
Again thanking you for your 1 which 
cords with your generous liberality, in other respects © 
Very truly, ; 
































END FOR PIANO SCARF ETC. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE WORK DEPARTMENT. 























For description see Fashion Department 
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Fig. 7. 


For descripfion see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 17. Fig, 18, 


For description see Fashion Department. 











For description see Fashion Depsrtment. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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The man who laughs at Yankee watches, and speaks of them as tin, | 
This pleasing humorist, l’ve gut Aim on the list; 

The fool who thinks a cheap watch, must surely be a ‘‘skin,” 
I don t think he’d be missed, I know he'd not be missed. 

The busy individual, whose minute:—in his mind— 

So wonderfully precious are, that once a day to wind 

A Waterbury watch, you know, the time he couldn’t spare, 

But has leisure quite suffic ient to stop and madly stare 

In jewelers’ windows for the time—if thus he will persist 
He never will be missed, he never could be missed. 

Whose watch-chain bears a door-key, where his time-piece doth belong, 
Such fellows should be hissed—I’ve got him on the list. 

The man whc misses trains because, “the kitchen clock was wrong,” 
He never will be missed, I’m swre he’}] not be missed. 

The boy who’s always late at school, and says he “doesn’t care;” 

The father who won't buy for him a wateh of ours to wear. 

‘he man who'll wear a warming- pan,” because it's case is gold 

Although it’s worse than useess, it’s so worn out and old, 

and from wasting money on it, for repairs, will not desist, 
He never will be missed, he never will be missed. 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITEDSTATES AND CANADA 


The only real American invention in the way of Watch, all others 
made in this country being modeled after the foreign calculation. 


The only Watch made entire by machinery. Send for “MIKADO” PAMPHLET. 
THE WATERHURY WATCH CO., 


S52 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y¥-.- 
LONDON, PARIS, BRUSSELS, ROTTERDAM. 


GEORGE MERRITT, General Selling Agent, Factory; Waterbury, Conn. 


























CANZONETTA. 


V. HOLLAENDER, 


Allegretto grazioso. cantabile. 
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Ped. & Ped.  & Ped, similt. 
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Published in sheet form, 25 cts., by WM. H. BONER & Co. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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f from flowers. Each bottle bears*“ 


* the name and trade mark 
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